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WOMAN in the modern world 
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A new picture of woman slowly begins to take shape when 

a woman becomes conscious of herself without exaggerating 
her importance, and when she sees herself as the defender of 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PASTORAL cep f j 
HE International Congress . 


of Pastoral Liturgy will take place in Assisi, September 18-21, and 
will conclude in Rome on September 22 with a solemn papal 
audience. 


THEME: “THE PASTORAL-LITURGICAL RENEWAL IN THE PONTIFI- 
CATE OF PIUS xi” 


President : His Eminence, Cardinal Gaetano Cicognani, Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Vice Presidents: Their Eminences, the Cardinals 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna 
Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit 
Arriba y Castro, Archbishop of Tarragona 
Frings, Archbishop of Cologne 


Committee of Honor: 
Their Eminences, the Cardinals attending the Congress ; 
Episcopal Protectors or Sponsors of Liturgical and Pastoral Cen- 
ters in the various countries. 


Central Committee on Organization : 
His Excellency, Bishop Carlo Rossi, Biella, Italy 
Dr. Johannes Wagner, of the Liturgisches Institut, Trier, Germany 
P. Pierre-Marie Gy, O.P., of the Centre de pastorale liturgique, 
Paris 
Rev. Luigi Agustoni, of the Centro di liturgia pastorale, Lugano, 
Switzerland 


Program of the Congress : 
Opening Address : “Pius XII and the Liturgical-Pastoral Restora- 
tion” (Cardinal Cicognani) 
“Pastoral Theology in Mediator Dei” (Abbot Capelle, O.S.B., 
Mont César, Louvain, Belgium) 
“Pastoral: the Key to the History of the Liturgy” (P. Jungmann, 
S.J., Innsbruck, Austria) 
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“The Pastoral Value of the Word of God in the Liturgy” (P. Bea, 
S.J., Biblical Institute, Rome) 

“The Pastoral Significance and Aims of Christus Dominus” Arch- 
bishop Garonne, Toulouse) 

“The Sanctification of Pastors and the Simplified Rubrics” (Car- 
dinal Lercaro, Bologna) 

“The Renewed Pastoral Efficacy of the Liturgy of the Sacraments 
Achieved through Bi-lingual Rituals” (Cardinal Gerlier, Lyons) 

“The Restored Holy Week, Center of the Liturgical Year, and Its 
Significance for the Pastoral Ministry” (P. Antonelli, O.F.M., 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites) 

“The Restored Holy Week in the World” (Bishop Jelmini, Lu- 
gano, Switzerland) 

“The Restored Holy Week in the Church of Silence in Europe” 
(Bishop Weskamm, Berlin) 

“The Restored Holy Week in the United States of America” 
(Archbishop O’Hara, Kansas City, Mo.) 

“The Encyclical Musicae Sacrae disciplina and the Pastoral Min- 
istry of Our Times” (Bishop Stohr, Mainz, Germany) 

“The Liturgical Restoration in the Service of the Missions” (Bish- 
op Van Bekkum, S.V.D., Ruteng, Indonesia) 


There have been four international liturgical meetings in the past 
several years: at Maria Laach in Germany, 1951; at Ste. Odile near 
Strasbourg, France, 1952; at Lugano, Switzerland, 1953; and at 
Mont César, Louvain, Belgium, 1954. Because of the national Litur- 
gical Week in Munich, Germany, last summer, which practically 
amounted to an international congress, it was decided not to convoke 
a special international meeting in 1955, although one had been ten- 
tatively planned to convene at Montserrat, Spain. 

These four previous international conventions were not called 
“congresses” but “study meetings,” and except for Lugano (where 
the “study meeting” preceded a somewhat more public — and more 
publicised — gathering) they were limited to a restricted number of 
scholars and pastoral leaders in the field. The Assisi-Rome meeting 
will therefore be the first truly international liturgical-pastoral con- 
gress. Its official character is underscored by the fact that the Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Cardinal Cicognani, has him- 
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self assumed the presidency. Five other Cardinals, acting as vice 
presidents, will represent the major language groups: our own Car- 
dinal Mooney of Detroit the English-speaking lands. 

Already it is certain that an impressive number of the hierarchy [| 
from throughout the world will be in attendance. And every country [ 
is being organized to send a representative quota of priests, religious 
and laity who have been to the forefront in the liturgical apostolate 
of their respective areas. Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., director | 
of the liturgy program at Notre Dame University, and the editor of | 
WorsuiP have been named the organizing committee for the U.S. 

Though every effort is being made to ensure a representative 
gathering, the limited housing and meeting facilities of Assisi make | 
it necessary that attendance is by invitation. This will unfortunately / 
mean that only a small percentage of those whose zealous work for | 
the apostolate would entitle them to attend, can actually be present. © 
A somewhat greater number can however be accommodated at the | 
papal audience closing the Congress, on September 22, at which it 3 
is confidently hoped that the Holy Father will deliver a discourse on | 
the liturgical restoration. 

Whether attending the Congress or not, all our readers will no 
doubt rejoice over this significant mustering of international strength _ 
in the sole interest of promoting God’s worship. And their earnest ~ 
prayers will be the best assurance that the deliberations of the Con- © 
gress will help to further the spiritual, pastoral aims so clearly in- 7 
dicated by the reforms already initiated by our gloriously reigning § 
Holy Father. q 


THE SENSE FOR THE SACRED 


NYONE } 
who today visits the restored cathedral of St. Stephen in Vienna 9 
and has retained a mental image of the same cathedral before its | 
destruction during the war will be agreeably impressed by the cheer- © 
ful brightness that now fills the vast interior, bringing all its propor- 7 
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tions and its pictures and statues into prominence. But it is another 
question whether its fourteenth century architect would have been 
equally satisfied with such a lightsome restoration. 

Like other cathedrals of that period, St. Stephen’s had been 
designed to convey a sense of reverence by means of its sombre 
lighting. Whoever entered from bright daylight into this apparent 
gloom would need some moments to adjust himself to its atmos- 
phere. The stained glass windows alone glowed as with a light from 
another world, and in strong, heavy colors told their story about the 
events of sacred history. 

All this corresponded to the mental attitude and the liturgical 
forms of the period in which the cathedral was first built. In those 
days no one, except the priest at the altar and the officiants at 
the canonical Hours, would think of reading from a book. Even the 
canons sang their psalms from memory. One looked and listened, 
and the mystical dimness addressed itself to the pious soul in a 
language equally as impressive as the foreign Latin of the prayers 
and the hymns. It announced: Here is holy ground; we are in the 
presence of God. 

What pertained to religion was preferably shrouded in a mys- 
terious darkness. The mysteries of nature in mountain and forest 
and plain, too, were wonderingly admired as the works of God, and 
it would not have occurred to anyone to search into their deeper 
origins or causes. 

Times have changed. The human mind has been seized by a 
thirst for knowledge which knows no bounds. Everything is being 
investigated, down to the ultimate composition of lifeless matter 
and the last fibre of every organism. Primeval forests are pene- 
trated and deserts are crossed; every potsherd and every shred of 
paper that tells of ancient days is minutely examined; and even the 
kings of Egypt who tried to safeguard their tombs against intruders 
by means of tortuous tunnels beneath the massive stone piles of the 
pyramids have had to yield their secrets. 

A new spirit holds sway. Man has learnt to make use of his God- 
given faculties in quite another manner. 

The forms of divine worship, too, which have always adhered 
most tenaciously to ancient traditions, did not escape this change of 
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mentality. Man in the modern era seeks clarity: no longer is he 
content merely to admire, he wants to see and understand. 

Thus the Baroque church is flooded with light. Vernacular hymns 
have for several centuries already been customary in our divine 
services. And a wreath of popular, immediately intelligible devo- 
tions has been woven about the innermost sanctuary of the Church’s 
official worship. Even this latter has become more accessible: par- 
ticipation in the offering of the holy Sacrifice has been achieved 
through various forms of community Masses quite unknown to 


former times. God’s sanctuary has opened its doors wide, and who- ff 
ever wishes may enter in, may approach even to the very foot of the 


altar. 


But it should be recognized that there are certain boundaries that © 


may not be crossed. When Moses drew near the burning thornbush, 


he heard the voice: “Put off the shoes from thy feet: for the place 7 


whereon thou standest is holy ground” (Ex. 3:5). Where man 
meets God, there his foot must come to a halt. Of the angel choirs 


it is said that they worship God’s majesty with trembling. Man must : 
recognize that before God he is but dust and ashes. What is holy [/ 


demands reverence. 


Even heathen nations had a lively awareness of this principle. 7 . 


For this reason they set apart a particular space for the exercise of | 
religion. The Romans called it templum (i.e., something cut off, or | 
separated) and upon it erected their temple structures. They made 7 
a sharp distinction between the holy place (fanum) and the space 7 
outside it (profanum). Not infrequently a warning tablet was © 
affixed to the entrance of the ancient temple area, with the public ; 


notice that no unholy foot may tread there. 


The Far Eastern religions, too, have this sense of the holy. This P 
was brought home to me very vividly in a film, depicting the en- | 
trance into a Chinese temple. There is first a high door, then a long | 


open space, then another door and another wide, empty space, 


finally a third door, and only then steps leading up into the temple | 


of the divinity. 


Wherever there are elements of real religion, we meet with this 
awe of the people before the holiness of God. The Old Testament 7 
especially is replete with examples of the reverence proper to mal” 
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when standing in God’s presence. The psalms have preserved for us 
many prayers in which this attitude of humble prostration before 
God’s majesty is impressively voiced. 

But has such an attitude any validity for us today? For in the 
New Testament our relation to God was basically altered. The Son 
of God became man, one of our race. He lived upon this our earth, 
He walked our streets, so that man could daily draw near Him. And 
of the last hour of His life, which heaped upon Him every human 
misery, He foretold: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to Myself” (John 12:32). Every barrier seems re- 
moved. This too is the thought expressed by the Apostle in his 
letter to the young Christian communities: “Ye have come to 
Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to the company of many thousands of angels . . . to God, 
the judge of all” (Heb. 12:22f.). 
> We have our citizenship in heaven, we belong to God’s house- 
") hold; we are brothers and sisters of Christ, the Son of God, and we 


) can address God as our Father. We may rightly call ourselves a 


holy people, and therefore we have family rights in the sanctuary. 
There is, accordingly, a fundamental difference between Christian- 
ity and the religion of the Old Testament, not to mention the other 
religions. The distinction is strikingly indicated by the fact that our 
} “temple” is no longer a house wherein God alone dwells and to 
© which we have no access ; the Christian house of God is at the same 
time the house of God’s people. 

For this reason, too, Christian worship, properly understood, has 
a different character. It is not a service that is performed solely and 
exclusively by persons especially appointed for it, who approach 
God’s presence in the name of an unholy populace. Rather, the en- 
tire people is called to draw near to God, albeit under the leader- 
ship and headship of a chosen priesthood. “We, Thy servants and 
Thy holy people” offer the holy Sacrifice — so it says in the Mass 
prayers at the most solemn moment, immediately after consecration. 

Nevertheless, certain boundaries and restrictions remain also 
here. There is above all the law of reverence for what is holy. First 
of all in the sense that only the baptized Christian, which means 
the believing baptized Christian, is a member of God’s people. The 
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primitive Church made this very clear and definite by means of its 
disciplina arcani, the “discipline of the secret.” Pagans were al- 
lowed to attend the reading from the sacred Scripture and the 
preaching of the Gospels, but not the divine service itself. The 
actual mysteries, the sacramental words, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed, these could not be communicated to them. 

Even the candidates for baptism, who had to undergo a period of 
probation for two or three years, were entrusted with the Our 
Father and the Creed only in the last weeks of their preparation. 
Nor were they allowed to put these sacred formulas on paper with 
pen and ink; they could write them only with their memory on the 
tablets of their heart. Holy things were to be guarded against all 
desecration. 

It may well be that in this practice of the Church contemporary 
religious attitudes of the pagan world played their part. Mystery 
cults were current which practiced a strict exclusion of outsiders, 
admitting only the “initiates.” This explains why the “discipline of 
the secret” in its strict form, such as it had about the fourth century, 
again vanished from the scene. Another reason for its disappear- 
ance was the fact that in the Middle Ages practically the whole 
population was Christian. There was no one, apart from the small 
groups of Jews, who would have to be excluded. Thus the world 
and the Church, the profane and the holy, to a large extent 
coalesced. 

Whereas Christian antiquity regularly built its basilicas in such 
a way that the sacred interior could not be entered except by pass- 
ing through a spacious atrium or forecourt, the Middle Ages could 
and did dispense with all outer courts. The doors of the Gothic 
cathedrals with their wide-flung portal arches as it were invited the 
whole city into the holy place. 

Quite different is the situation in our day; we are again face to 
face with a new paganism. Even among the baptized there ar 
many apostates, unbelievers. In regard to such the Lord’s sever 
words obtain: “Do not give to dogs what is holy” (Matt. 7:6). 

Although we can no longer invoke the ancient discipline of th 
secret, we owe it to things holy that we protect them against pro 
fanation. It is a painful experience for Christians when some 
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their churches, visited by all the world for their art treasures, must 
submit to the worldly bustle of crowds as if they were railway sta- 
tions, even during the sacred moments of divine services; or when 
churches are turned into concert halls, where the audience can take 
the liberties of the public theatre; or when photographers intrude 
into the very sanctuary and disturb the most sacred actions with 
their blinding flashes: the celebrant at the moment of consecration, 
or the first communicant at the moment of receiving the Host. 

It was reported that Queen Elizabeth of England permitted the 
filming of the rite of coronation only on condition that the climaxes 
of the liturgical function be excluded: namely, the anointing, and 
the reception of the Last Supper. Noble sentiments worthy of a 
Queen! 

In the light of these principles, it might be profitable, too, to 
re-examine the entire question of whether and under what circum- 
stances it is really desirable to televise holy Mass. In Germany a 
lively debate about this matter occurred a short time ago.’ 

The sense for the sacred must assert itself, moreover — and more 
importantly — in the conduct of the faithful. Even if we are His 
children, with family rights in God’s house, and even if we were not 
poor sinners, God remains God and man remains man, a poor 
creature, kin to nothingness. Even a Christian may not permit him- 
self that unnatural familiarity which converts the Christmas mystery 
into childish play, which revels in the sweet simpering character- 
istic of certain religious art, or which sings “Good Night” to the 
Savior. 

In her official divine services the Church teaches us quite a 
different lesson. By how many steps does she not ascend in the 
celebration of holy Mass till she meets God in the consecration! 
With what reverence does she not surround even the Gospel, 
especially when sung solemnly in a chanted Mass! In how many 
ways does she not endeavor to render due honor to the altar, the 
place of Sacrifice! And she clothes the priest, the celebrant of her 


* Weighty critical opinions are gathered in the brochure Apparatur und 
Glaube. Ueberlegungen zur Fernsehuebertragung der heiligen Messe, by 
Romano Guardini, Clemens Muenster, Karl Rahner, S.J., Fritz Leist, Hein- 
- — (Christliche Besinnung, Vol. 8, Wuerzburg, 1955, Werkbund- 
verlag). 
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Mystery, with special vestments that lift him above the life of 
everyday and prepare him for entrance into the higher world. 

Her prayers are formulated with the greatest care, every word as 
though cast in bronze. She has moreover clung to that language 
which in the course of centuries became the sacred language, and 
has thereby until our own days been willing to sacrifice to a large 
extent the advantage of intelligibility itself in the interests of greater 
reverence. And even in this language the innermost cycle of prayers 
is spoken silently — holy silence is to surround the mysterious com- 
ing of the Lord in the enactment of the Sacrifice. 

Though the same forms of expression are not required of the 
faithful, the same spirit of reverence for what is holy must never- 
theless animate them. This spirit will already manifest itself in how 
one enters the house of God; the holy water with which we sprinkle 
ourselves must remind us of the purity and innocence we received by 
the waters of baptism, and which alone make us worthy to enter 
into God’s presence. By the genuflection with which we express our 
lowliness, we pay homage to the Word who became flesh and who 
is now present to us in the Blessed Sacrament. Prayer in common, 
singing during divine services, will always be marked by due 
measure and restraint, because we stand in the presence of the Lord 
Most High. Hence the legislation of the Church, while allowing 
much freedom to the masters of the musical art, has always pointed 


out that ecclesiastical music can never be that of the concert hall. | 
Ultimately an attitude of faith must be the determining factor. | 


Where there is a living faith there is readiness to bow low before 
God. When we appreciate the heavenly dignity which God grants 
us by His grace we will know to what this royal dignity obliges us. 
When we realize the distance separating Creator and creature, 
reverence will urge itself upon us spontaneously. 

However, we must constantly safeguard such a noble attitude 


against forgetfulness — and against the spirit of our time to which © 
nothing is holy. As Catholic Christians we must cultivate and | 


cherish the sense for the sacred. 
Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


LITURGY AS TEACHER 


ND very early in the 
morning, the first day of the week. . . .” Valde mane: very early 
indeed. It is 1:30 A.M., Easter Sunday. I have just delivered the 
four servers to their homes. The boys in no sense “belong” to our 
convent chapel but lent their services all week. I asked one of them 
what he thought of the “new” Holy Week, now that we had com- 
pleted it. “It was pretty nice,” he thought. The boys are not very 
articulate. At 15 their tongues are tied by self-consciousness and an 
abhorrence of gush. Manliness requires taciturnity. And their minds 
are at present in low gear. 

The boys had done a great deal for the Holy Week liturgy. In 
fact they were indispensable. Volunteers, they gave it all they had 
(missing only a few details, such as the right cope at the wrong 
time). They followed the text in their booklets, for the most part. 
The last night they had even grunted and whinnied their way 
through the litany, an extraordinary “first“ for them. 

What had the liturgy done for them? Only a psychoanalyst could 
dig out the full answer. My guess is that, in spite of a previous litur- 
gical vacuum, they had been impressed ; they had been made a little 
more aware of the redemption and of Christ as realities touching 
them. 

It is not easy to set even minor mental and volitional wheels 
moving in boys of their age and education. They are not accustomed 
to thinking deeply, to getting at the meanings of the religious terms 
they memorize. On very little evidence, I judge they did some 
thinking. 

Two or three years from now they will be thinking less rarely. Not 
that it will be easy to “reach” them then with the liturgy, to give 
them a sense of identity with Christ and a conviction of responsibil- 
ity to Christ in all they do. It may turn out to be harder, especially if 
we fail to plant a few ideas — not sentiments — not mere external 
conformity — now. 
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This is asking a great deal of any pedagogue. How difficult it is 
to give fourteen-year-olds the glimmerings of an intellectual grasp 
of the res Christiana! If the liturgy can so endow them, it is truly a 
divine resource. From this last week’s limited experience, I suspect 
that it can. 

These reflections derive in part from a letter-to-the-editor which 
appeared last month in a diocesan weekly. It was written by a veter- 
an of many years’ Catholic activity. He deplored the lack of suffi- 
cient Catholic high schools in his city. He presented the Catholic 
high school as the essential means of producing live, apostolic 
Catholic adults. He had no doubts of the results. His own compara- 
tive loneliness during half a century on the firing line would be 
obviated in the future if only our boys and girls could be assured 
of Catholic high school training. I think he was willing to scrap the 
grade schools, if necessary. 

His enthusiasm was touching, but exaggerated. It isn’t that easy. 
Whether it is “due to the nature of the beast” or to the way we are 
dealing with him — or her —for 8 or 12 years (or 16 years in some 
cases), the results in terms of enlightened, apostolic activity fall far 
short of his splendid vision. The sort of product described by Frank 
Sheed in his essay “Are We Really Teaching Religion?” is a rarity. 

Perhaps Mr. Sheed aimed too high. At any rate, his “indispensable 
minimum, that the Catholics coming out of our schools should 
emerge with a tremendous devotion to Christ, our Lord, with an 
awareness of Him, a considerable knowledge of His life and Personal- 
ity, and a desire to increase that knowledge,” looks more to the close- 
up observer like a quite dispensable maximum. His further hope, that 
“they should have learned the great doctrines of the Church, up to 


the level of their capacity to absorb them at that age . . . and that 7 
they should have acquired such a liking for the doctrines that they | 
will want to go on studying them” is akin to asking for a whole | 


team of .400 hitters. 


Whether all this can be done for the mass of young humanity, so 7 


diverse in talent and interest, that pours automatically into our 


secondary schools with no other requirement than the payment of | 
tuition, is open to debate. That it is being done generally, no one but | 


a delirious press agent would maintain. 
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The liturgy to the rescue? The liturgy, not merely studied but 
“done,” will go farther than classroom instruction to accomplish 
Sheed’s first objective, that “tremendous devotion to Christ, our 
Lord, with an awareness of Him” as a reality, as currently alive and 
active. (How vague the Incarnation as a historical fact is in the 
minds of some of these youngsters! ) 

For the “considerable knowledge of His life and doctrines,” we 
must certainly rely on classroom instructions. Intelligent participa- 
tion in the liturgy could make such knowledge desirable, could put 
life into the formal instruction. If only we can plant the devotion to 
Someone intimately real, we can go on from there. Without it, we 
seem to get a certain amount of memorizing for tests and examina- 
tions. But this was not the objective of either Mr. Sheed or the 
letter-writer. Nor should it be anyone else’s. 

Can the liturgy not only dispense grace to the teen-ager but also 
teach him? I hazard a hope that my servers during Holy Week 
became somewhat more conscious, in their own way, of what our 
Lord did and of what He is doing. Thirty hours of classroom instruc- 
tion with the same age group seem to me to have accomplished less. 

Since the revised Holy Week was meant for the people — presum- 
ably with emphasis on the adults — these musings on what happened 
to my servers may not be very apposite. What happened to their 
elders? The rumor is that a great lot of them were interested in what 
was going on in church, more so than ever before. Some found for 
the first time that the liturgy could be interesting. This was a matter 
of the heart but also of the head. Ideas were hatched. They found 
that there is depth and meaning to what goes on and that it is quite 
possibly intelligible. 

To know all that happened to them, we shall have to wait until the 
returns are in. The gains ex opere operato must have been consider- 
able. Churches were packed and great numbers received holy Com- 
munion. What developed ex opere operantis? How were minds and 
wills affected? What thoughts and resolutions were stimulated? 
Were “hearts attached” more than ever “to the merciful work of 
redemption” in all its tragic and triumphant grandeur? (Palm Sun- 
day: Blessing of the branches. ) 

Those I talked to seemed to get a personal “lift” from the Week. 
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Also, they showed some signs of feeling the unity of their parish; 


but this was not a dominant reaction. What one would like to find — 
is a notable escape from the individualism that plagues us, a new | 
sense of our oneness in sin, our oneness in redemption, our oneness |} 


in Christ crucified and risen. 


This is always to be longed for, but above all now, when we are | 
being reminded constantly of the divisions in the world, in our | 


country, in our city, in our families. 


In the world we become almost accustomed to the irreducible q 
conflict between the East and the West, forgetting that it threatens | 


total destruction of both. In the meanwhile the Communist bloc is 


cheerfully peddling its brand of pseudo-brotherhood in the Far | 
East, India, the Near East, Africa and even Europe, and with some © 


success. 


They emphasize co-prosperity and we emphasize co-defense. We © 
don’t seem to have anything very attractive in the way of brother- 7 


hood to offer, but rather an alliance forced upon us by the desperate 
necessity of saving our own skins. Any statesman who talks in more 


Christian terms will find half the papers and half the public accusing q 


him of “give-aways, softness and throwing our good American dol- 
lars down rat holes.” People want their new cars more than they 
want any truck with brotherhood. 

It was heartening but somewhat disconcerting to read a pretty 


good plea for industrial brotherhood (mutual helpfulness and re- © 
sponsibility for the common welfare on the part of unions and work- © 
ers and employers) put forth by Harold Ruttenberg, former “brain” 7 
of the central CIO office and now owner and manager of a steel © 
company. His appeal was entirely to reason, of course. It must have 7 
been somewhat effective, for it appeared in U. S. News and World © 


Report. 


Odd that we cannot put over the idea and duty of brotherhood © 
in work to those who offer and are offered each week with Christ 7 


and who supposedly took part with us in the Holy Week liturgy. 


More pressing than the need of industrial brotherhood in this 7 
country (for the boom is still on and class war is muted) is the 7 
problem of racial brotherhood. The Supreme Court decisions and 


the N.A.A.C.P. did not suddenly create this, our greatest social 
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deformity. These recent developments have merely forced the coun- 
try to see that racial injustice is our biggest public headache, because 
it is our most grievous civic sin. Talk of civil war — e.g., by William 
Faulkner — seems too pessimistic. Yet there will be much turmoil, 
suffering, conflict, bitterness and loss in the South before we weather 
this storm. You could see in it divine retribution for long-standing 
injustice, except that the suffering will not be parceled out exclu- 
sively to the guilty. 

Apparently you can’t stem this tide with liturgy, or preaching or 
Catholic schools, or anything else. Catholic influence being so negli- 
gible throughout most of the South, it is fair to say that the Church 
was never capable of working the social revolution necessary to have 
averted the present debacle. It is sad, though, that so little was 
accomplished in the way of racial brotherhood even among Cath- 
olics, with all the advantages of Christ’s cohesives, including Christ 
Himself, our common Sacrifice. 

Come to think of it, we have not accomplished so much toward 
the goal of brotherhood in the North, with our more favorable cir- 
cumstances. This brings to mind one more item in the local report 
on Holy Week. This area where I am writing has its “racial prob- 
lem.” This is what the realtors call a “changing neighborhood” ; at 
present about the most “changing” neighborhood in the city. White 
people still predominate. Maybe most of them will stay. Maybe we 
shall have an integrated neighborhood. Maybe. People are doubtful, 
resentful, reluctant to shed their prejudices, which they have cher- 
ished these many years. 

They may have been a bit startled in attending the Easter Vigil 
at a church in the midst of all this, when they saw two converts being 
baptized, one Negro, one white. Whether the lesson penetrated, with 
the aid of a full and enthusiastic attendance throughout the Week, 
the complete and well-handled liturgy (lighted candles for the whole 
1200 at the Vigil), the thousands of Communions that were re- 
ceived, is not known at this writing. If the liturgy can teach, a great 
many people were given to think. What impressed and delighted me 
was that the pastor gave the liturgy full throttle, gave God full access 
to His people, letting precedent and prejudice go hang. 

John M. Hayes 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 
THE BOOK OF rs | : 


T WAS springtime in the land of 
Moab. There men learned that the famine in Juda had come to an end. 
So Noemi prepared to return to the country of her fathers. 

The ten years spent on the fertile plateau southeast of the Dead Sea 
had been marked by sorrow. First her husband had died, then her two 
sons. She was poor. Some property in Bethlehem was hers if she would 
claim it, and so she explained her plan to Orpha and to Ruth, her devoted 
Moabite daughters-in-law. Kissing them she said: “Go back, each of 
you to your mother’s house! May the Lord be kind to you as you were 
to the departed and to me! May the Lord grant each of you husbands 
and a home in which you will find rest.” 

The two young women declared that they would not leave her. Noemi 
insisted. Sorrowing, Orpha obeyed. “See now,” the older woman said 


to the weeping Ruth, “your sister-in-law has gone back to her people | 


and to her god.” Firmly came the answer: “Do not ask me to abandon 
or forsake you! For wherever you go, I will go, wherever you lodge I 
will lodge, your people shall be my people, your God my God.” 

The bond of tender affection uniting Ruth to Noemi was all the 
stronger because of the second bond of her love for the true God. 
Loyalty to her mother-in-law meant also fidelity to Yahweh. Noemi 
could make no further objection. Together the two women set out. 


MAY YOU RECEIVE A FULL REWARD 
When they climbed the rugged hills of Juda that day in April long ago 
when the Judges judged Israel, they found the barley fields ready for 
the harvest. All Bethlehem was astir. There was sympathy for Noemi, 
admiration that deepened to respect for Ruth when men learned her story 
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and watched her as she resolutely set to work to support her mother-in- ~ 


law and herself. 
Noemi was mindful of the injunction given by Moses: “When you 


reap the harvest in your field and overlook a sheaf there, you shall not © 


go back to get it; let it be for the alien, the orphan or the widow, that 


the Lord your God may bless you in all your undertakings” (Deut. © 
24:19). So she bade Ruth go to the barley fields and glean after the 


reapers. 
The owner, coming to the field where Ruth was working, learned the 


name of the beautiful stranger and how she had worked all day with | 
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scarcely a moment’s rest. To Ruth he said: “Listen, my daughter! Do 
not go to glean in anyone else’s field; you are not to leave here. Stay 
with my women servants. . . . When you are thirsty, you may go and 
drink from the vessels the young men have filled.” 

He added that he heard of her courage in leaving Moab and he 
begged Yahweh to bless her: “May the Lord reward what you have 
done! May you receive a full reward from the Lord, the God of Israel, 
under whose wings you have come for refuge.” Then bidding her share 
his lunch, he secretly told his servants to drop handfuls of grain and to 
allow her to glean among the sheaves so as to lighten her work. 


BOOZ ... OBED... JESSE . . ..DAVID 


That evening Ruth told all to Noemi, offering as proof of the owner’s 
generosity a large quantity of barley and some of the roasted grain that 
she had saved from lunch. With Noemi’s blessing, Ruth returned to the 
same fields each day until the barley and the wheat had all been harvested. 

Seven weeks passed, and Noemi now spoke to Ruth. She explained 
that the owner of the field was Booz, her dead husband’s kinsman. And 
she told Ruth to go to the threshing floor and there, unobserved by curi- 
ous eyes, to ask Booz to be her protector, her goel. This interesting word 
occurs, in various forms, 22 times in this book. An appeal is made to a 
goel, when life, liberty or possessions are in jeopardy. 

Here Ruth’s appeal to Booz refers only to land. Noemi hoped that 
he would intervene and save the land that was rightfully hers. She may 
also have hoped that after protecting the family possessions he would 
make the young widow his wife. According to the Law of Moses when 
a man died childless, his brother (in Hebrew, Jevir) or his next-of-kin 
had to marry the widow. A levirate marriage ensured the continuation 
of the family name. The book of Deuteronomy prescribes that: “The 
first-born son she bears shall continue the line of the deceased brother, 
that his name may not be blotted out from Israel” (25:5-10). 

Dutifully Ruth obeyed. Symbolically covering her with his robe, Booz 
blessed Yahweh because of her fidelity to the customs of her adopted 
people and he promised to arrange all as she wished. 

The hallowed ending of the stories first heard in childhood, “and they 
lived happily ever after,” would seem a fitting close to the four delightful 
chapters that compose the book of Ruth and which should be read in 
their entirety. The beauty of their form and content have made them 
one of the treasures of world literature. One that is all the more unusual 
in that it portrays a mother-in-law who deserves to be the patroness of 
that much-maligned group. She was noble, unselfish, deeply religious 
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and very kind. Deservedly she shared in the new couple’s happiness. 
Hers was one day to be the joy of holding in her arms the son of Ruth 
and Booz. The baby was called Obetl. He was the father of Jesse and 
the grandfather of David. 

So it came about that Ruth the Moabite, the stranger who left her 
people and her country, was loved by Yahweh and was privileged to 
become one of the ancestors of His Incarnate Son. St. Matthew includes 
her name in the genealogy of Jesus. “Booz begot Obed of Ruth, Obed 
begot Jesse, Jesse begot David the king” (1:5). This is a reminder each 
time we read the first chapter of the first Gospel that all men of every 
race are dear in God’s sight. 

Spiritual writers suggest that Ruth prefigures our Lady, through 
whose divine maternity all peoples form part of the Mystical Body of her 
divine Son. 


BECAUSE OF CHRIST THE LORD 


Ruth’s place in the genealogy of our Lord impressed the fifth century 
Theodoret of Cyrus, one of the few Fathers to write about this book. He 
prefaces his brief commentary with the question: “Why is the story 
of Ruth recorded?” His answer is concise: “First of all, because of 
Christ the Lord. He is descended from her according to the flesh.” 
Theodoret then tells how the Moabite was chosen in preference to Sara, 
Rebecca and other holy women, and he lists the examples of virtue that 
the book contains. 

Josephus, the first century Jewish historian, sees in the genealogy a 
reason for him to include her story in his compilation known as Jewish 
Antiquities. He concludes his summary of the book with these words: 
“This story of Ruth I have been constrained to relate, being desirous to 
show the power of God and how easy it is for Him to promote even 
ordinary folk to rank so glorious as that to which He raised David, sprung 
from such ancestors. 


THE HEART OF YOUR HANDMAID 


Much of the charm of the book of Ruth comes from the dignity and 
beauty of the family as it is pictured for us in ancient Israel. The book 
of Judges gives a cruder impression of these days, and it is good to 
know that there was another and a more pleasant side to life in Palestine 
before the days of King David. The language and style of the book 
suggest an author living in the days of that beloved monarch, but the 
rites and customs belong to a much earlier age. 
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Each year at Pentecost this book is always read by the Jews. It has 
no equivalent place in the Latin breviary. 

But we have seen that Ruth’s name is honored whenever the opening 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel is read. Noemi’s answer to the women 
of Bethlehem who came to welcome her after her long stay in Moab 
are adapted in the first responsory of the feast of the Seven Sorrows of 
our Lady: “Call me not Noemi (that is beautiful), but call me Mara 
(that is bitter), for the Almighty has filled me with bitterness” (1:20). 
And Ruth’s reply to Booz when he praised her devotedness to her 
mother-in-law is found in the third responsory of the feast of Mary’s 
Most Pure Heart: “I have found grace in Your eyes, my Lord; You 
have comforted me and spoken to the heart of Your handmaid” (2:13). 
More important is the allusion to this book that is found in the prayers 
of the Mass. 


THE LORD BE WITH YOU 


Eight times during holy Mass the priest repeats a phrase from the book 
of Ruth. The greeting given by Booz to his reapers, “The Lord be with 
you,” introduces the prayer of the four main parts of the Mass: at the 
reading service, at the offertory, at the Canon, and at the Communion. 
At a solemn Mass the deacon makes this proclamation before reading 
the Gospel and before the dismissal. It also is said at the foot of the altar 
and before the last Gospel. 

This liturgical greeting is found in several places in the Bible. Besides 
its use in the book of Ruth, we find it in the book of Judges. When the 
angel of Yahweh appeared to Gedeon, he said: “The Lord is with you, O 
most valiant of men” (6:12f.). The prophet Azarias drew the special 
lesson that man’s happiness is measured by his fidelity to God when he 
admonished Asa, king of Juda, with the words: “The Lord is with you 
when you are with Him” (2 Par. 15:2). When the archangel appeared 
to our Lady, he said: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with you” (Luke 
1:28). 

These words in the Mass are always an invitation to pinpoint our 
attention on what is about to take place. They are a reminder that the 
Mass is the offering of priest and people. Father Jungmann suggests 
that we express their meaning in some such words as these: “Brethren 
in Christ, we are going to pray. Devout Christians, listen to today’s 
Gospel.” This call to closer participation, enables the people to return 
the greeting and strengthens their awareness of God’s presence. 

The response the people make also has a Hebrew origin. St. Paul 
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offers many parallels (e.g., 2 Tim. 4:22). The reply of the reapers to 
Booz was: “May the Lord bless you.” Our formula, “And with your 
spirit,” has the same meaning. The Semitism “your spirit” means “you.” 
It is really the response: “May the Lord also be with you.” 

St. John Chrysostom in his first Pentecost sermon suggests that we 
look for a still deeper meaning. He sees in the words “your spirit” a 
reference to the indwelling Holy Spirit, and a reminder that the prelate 
offers the Sacrifice in the power of the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. In the ordination of deacons and priests the Holy Spirit is 
solemnly called down upon those who are about to be ordained, so it 
is the deacon and the priest alone who have the right to give this greeting 
and to hear the people’s respectful acknowledgment of the presence of 
the “Spirit” whom His sacred ministers have received in so special a 
manner. 


THE PRAISE OF HESED 


The Hebrew word hesed challenges translators. Lexicons list many syn- 
onyms, yet none of them succeed in capturing all the modalities of 
goodness, divine and human, that the word contains. To consider it in 
the book of Ruth is to see its many meanings concretized and hesed 
becomes a warm, living, lovely thing. The theme of this book is the 
praise of hesed. This is the praise of God’s mercy for man, the praise of 
man’s loving service of God, the praise of man’s pity for other men. 

When God so blessed a Moabite, the hesed, the loving-kindness He 
showed to a woman of a neighboring enemy tribe, prefigured the love 
He would one day pour out on all men, and prepared them to welcome 
Gentile as well as Jew into His kingdom. When Noemi bade farewell 
to Orpha and Ruth, she blessed the affectionate young widows, and she 
asked Yahweh to show them His hesed, His divine mercy which fills the 
soul with peace and a security nothing human can destroy. When Booz 
made Ruth welcome and asked her to glean in no other field, he showed 
hesed, a gentle pity for one in need. When Ruth asked Booz to be her 
goel, he praised her hesed, her loyal obedience to Yahweh's laws, her un- 
selfish service of Noemi. 


AMID THE ALIEN CORN 


These attractive qualities have made the book of Ruth a favorite among 
artists. Murillo painted a large picture of Ruth and Noemi leaving Moab 
while Orpha turns back to her family’s home. In the Louvre are two 
paintings in which we see Ruth gleaning in the fields. The first was made 
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for Cardinal Richelieu by Poussin. Women are busily at work in the 
large field. In the foreground Ruth kneels before Booz in a gesture of 
gratitude for his generosity. In the second picture Van Dyck shows the 
young gleaner amid the ripened grain. Here is all the swiftness, clarity 
and glowing vitality that we associate with this careful artist. 

Poets, too, praise Ruth. Hood thinks of her joy when she stood in the 
fields “Clasp’d by the golden light of the morn.” Keats’ concept is more 
somber. In his Ode to the Nightingale, he writes: 


The voice I heard this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


GLEAN IN NO OTHER FIELD 


Monsignor Ronald Knox has written a movingly beautiful little book 
on the Blessed Sacrament. It is entitled Heaven and Charing Cross. One 
of the sermons it contains is based on a sentence taken from the book of 
Ruth. It is Noemi’s question to Ruth after her first day spent in the 
barley fields: “Where did you glean today?” And the Monsignor, 
remembering a chapter in an old-fashioned book of meditations entitled 
The Field of the Holy Eucharist, shows that “The harvest which was 
sown in tears on Maundy Thursday is reaped with joy on Corpus 
Christi.” Christ’s own Body illustrates the law that is operative in the 
lives of each of His followers: “Unless the grain of wheat falling into 
the ground die, itself remains alone. But if it die, it brings forth much 
fruit (John 12:24). 

It is ours now to reap a harvest from our visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and our reception of holy Communion. That is what the saints did, 
and will we be content, like Ruth, merely to glean while the reapers 
carry away rich sheaves? 

Discouraged we may be with our own poor gleaning. Dryness may so 
dishearten us that, famished for what appeals to the senses, we may want 
to leave Bethlehem (which means in Hebrew “house of bread”) and go 
into the green fields of Moab. But like Noemi and Ruth let us return to 
that high city of Juda where the Master of the Harvest will repeat to us 
the words of Booz to Ruth: “Glean in no other field,” for in “the Field 
of the Holy Eucharist” is hidden the great treasure, which will be ours if 
we are willing to give Him all He asks. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
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PENTECOST 


feast of Pentecost, or Shabout, as it is called 
in Hebrew, is celebrated with great joy and merriment in Jewish homes. 
The rooms are decorated with plants and flowers. Candles are aglow. 
Dairy foods, such as cheese-cakes or “blintzes,” topped with honey are 
served at every table. Wedding bells that have been silent for the greater 
part of the past fifty days now ring forth in merry tones. Many a vener- 
able Isaac stands with his arm about his faithful Rebecca while both 
look back to the day when they stood side by side under the “Huppah,” 
the wedding canopy, and received the “Seven Benedictions” upon their 
bended heads. For Pentecost is a season sacred with holy memories in 
Jewish homes. 

The various items mentioned in the observance of this feast are all 
derived from the Bible story of the first Pentecost. Thus the plants and 
flowers remind the Jews of “the day of the first-fruits” (Num. 28:26) in 
the springtime of the year out on the hills of Sinai. The lighted candles 
bring to mind “the lightning flashes” (Ex. 19:16) through which God 
appeared to Moses and His chosen people. The dairy foods and honey 
remind them of the promise made to their fathers of “a land flowing with 
milk and honey” (Jos. 5:6). 

Husbands and wives relive the memory of their wedding day. For 
Pentecost recalls the first espousals between God and the Jewish people. 
On Mount Sinai God drew up His “marriage” covenant upon two 
tablets of the Torah; Israel, the bride, standing under the “Shechinah,” 
the Glory of the Lord, sealed that covenant in blood swearing her love 
and fidelity to God unto death (Ex. 24:8). 

As Christians we know that all the solemn details of this first Pente- 
cost were God’s way of preparing the world for new and greater espou- 
sals to be consummated in the holy city, Jerusalem. For had He not said 
through the mouth of Jeremias: “I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel. . . . I will give My law in their bowels and I will write 
it in their heart: and I will be their God and they shall be My people” 
(Jer. 31:33)? 

Thus it happened “when the days of Pentecost were drawing to a 
close” that God came down in the form of “parted tongues of fire, which 
settled upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(Acts 2:3,4). God had kept His promise: “I will give you a new heart 
and put a new spirit within you” (Ezechiel 36:26). The “first-fruits” 
of “Shabout” were being carried into the Temple of God. “For there 
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were added that day about three thousand souls” (Acts 2:41). The 
national bride of Mount Sinai, Israel, now stood revealed as the Mystical 
Bride of Christ, the Church. God had come to possess His Bride in the 
truest sense of the word. 

The Jews teach us many lessons by their customs at Pentecost. They 
remind all of us to look upon our homes as holy temples. More especially, 
they teach Catholic husbands and wives to make Pentecost a special 
day of grace in their married lives. For no two people can demonstrate 
more vividly “this great mystery —I mean in reference to Christ and 
His Church” (Eph. 5:32) than a Catholic husband and wife. They 
should be the ones to adorn their homes as (what St. John Chrysostom 
calls) an ecclesia domestica, a “domestic church.” They should show 
how the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the “universal Church” also 
applies to their “church in miniature.” 

One of the most beautiful ways of doing this is by carrying out a 
ceremony recently demonstrated by a parish group in the Christian 
Family Movement. 

A candle, such as used at Mass, was placed in the center of the family 
table. The father and mother pressed their wedding rings into the wax at 
the front of the candle, one overlapping the other. Tiny colored pins or 
candies, representing the number of children, were then pressed into the 
wax below the parents’ rings. It reminded one of the Paschal candle in 
church with its five grains of incense. Seven red roses symbolizing the 
seven-fold Spirit were placed as a crown in the background. 

The candle was then lighted. As the flame illumined the faces gathered 
around the altar of the family table, the father and mother read the 
English translation of the sequence from the Pentecost Mass: Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus, and the hymn, Veni Creator. They then went on to 
explain how all could come to understand the real meaning of Pentecost 
under the figure of family love. Just as the rings were imbedded in the 
wax of the candle, so also husbands and wives were immersed in 
the Holy Spirit of Christ from which was born a new “church in minia- 
ture,” the Catholic family. Their daily lives became sacramentalized just 
as the wax took on the nature of the flame. 

The children also came to appreciate God’s secret plan in sending 
His Spirit into the hearts of men. He was sent to enable them to love one 
another, and by loving one another to re-bind themselves to God — just 
as the wax gives itself to the wick and through it to the flame. Even little 
two-year-old Jerry came to experience the literal meaning of “the land 
flowing with milk and honey,” as he devoured plates of ice cream covered 
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with large helpings of honey. As he grows older he too will come to grasp 
the spiritual meaning hidden beyond the dish of tutti-frutti. In the 
meantime he clamors for bigger and better Pentecosts in the home. 

Holding a family ceremony such as this around the altar of the home 
will enable Catholic parents to appreciate the beauty of St. Paul’s words: 
“It is not the spiritual that comes first, but the physical, and then the 
spiritual” (1 Cor. 15:46). Pentecost will mean so much more to them 
and to their children. They will not then complain, as did one mother 
recently who saw her daughter being drawn towards the convent: 
“When do our children get a chance to see the beauty and sanctity of 
married life while they are being worked on by the nuns at school, 
who think mostly of their own form of life?” A very good question! 
When? 

Pentecost should be just such a time. And let no one say that voca- 
tions will be lost to the religious life. For we can be sure that the Catholic 
family which lives its Pentecosts will be fruitful in all kinds of voca- 
tions. For who can long think upon the words of the sequence: “Light 
Immortal! Light Divine! Visit Thou these hearts of Thine: and our 
inmost being fill,” without feeling called by God “to give light to all 
in the house” (Matt. 5:15), regardless of whether that “house” be in 


the world or in the cloister. Only God knows best. 
Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


THE APOSTOLATE 
SEASONAL marion.” 


INCE the Divine Mas- 
ter commanded “that we ought always to pray and not to faint,” the 
Church faithfully fulfills this injunction and never ceases to pray; she 
urges us in the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles: “by Him (Jesus) 
let us offer the sacrifice of praise always to God” (Mediator Dei, 139). 


THE ROGATION DAYS 


Relying with full confidence on the promise of her Bridegroom, “if you 
ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it to you,” the Church 
keeps on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday following the Sunday which 
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solemnly proclaims this promise, her “asking,” supplication or Rogation 
days. The first with Mary our mother, the second with John our brother, 
the third with Peter our pastor, according to the “stations” assigned in the 
missal to these days. 

Isn’t it true that during the last few decades these blessed days have 
undergone a rather serious shrinking-process? Some time ago the writer 
happened to pass a parade of Freemasons, and when he saw these 
marchers proudly displaying their amusing, not to say silly, white aprons, 
he said to himself: What a pity that we royal members of the immortal 
King do not cast aside our excusez-moi attitude and — Vexilla Regis 
prodeunt — take the banner of our King, our book and our hearts, and 
“with fearless voice confess that great name of God's only-begotten 
Son before the king and powers of this world” (old Palm Sunday 
preface). 

Is it, perhaps, because we are afraid or ashamed of a half-a-dozen 
snickerers, that we lock ourselves up, like the frightened disciples, in 
the Upper Room of our churches? One wonders if there were not more 
than a half-a-dozen snickerers when the Great Gregory with his flock 
in penitential garb walked barefooted over the cobblestones of Rome, 
“asking”: Sancte Petre, Sancte Paule . . . ora pro nobis. “He that shall 
confess Me before men. . . .” 

When a hoped-for “bumper crop” of “corn, wine and oil” and of 
“faith, hope and charity” does not come up to our expectation, we be- 
come restless, discouraged, but, at the same time, seem undisturbed over 
the growing neglect of the Rogation processions whose very purpose 
is to implore God’s benediction upon this twofold harvest. 

By neglect I mean not only the discontinuance of these venerable 
processions — which, of course, is a great loss! — but also their all too 
often mechanical and perfunctory performance. “We are living in an 
age of signs and words,” says Guardini, “and no longer understand their 
meaning.” A liturgical procession is not a display, not a mere marching 
around by a priest with a few servers, children and adults, producing 
sounds. No, it is the “Church accompanying, and praying with, Christ 
her Head”; for “where two or three are gathered together in My name, I 
will be in the midst of them.” What all of us need today is a deeper faith! 
And Jesus said: “Thy faith has made thee whole.” 

Back to the Rogation processions, back to faith-filled Rogation pro- 
cessions, in country and city (surely the city cannot forget how much it 
depends on the country for faith and food!). 1) “That Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to preserve our Apostolic Prelate, and all orders of the Church 
in holy religion.” 2) “That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to confirm and 
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preserve us in Thy holy service.” 3) “That Thou wouldst give and pre- 
serve the fruits of the earth, we beseech Thee, hear us”! 

While speaking of the Rogation days and processions, should we 
not mention here the practically “defunct” processions which fill quite a 
few pages in the “living” Roman Ritual (Titulus IX, Nos. 6-12) ? 

6. Procession to obtain rain (think of the almost yearly drought!). 
7. Procession for good weather (the floods in many parts of the 
country). 
8. Procession against storms (remember the Dianes, Ednas and 
Hazels). 
9. Procession in time of want and famine (depression, unemploy- 
ment!). 
10. Procession against pestilence (influenza, grippe, polio). 
11. Procession in time of war (the cold war included). 
12. Procession in various troubles (unhappy homes, delinquency, juve- 
nile vandalism, drunkenness, immorality, dishonesty). 

These processions have been in prison long enough. They should be 
released. “Churchmen,” says Fr. Weller in his translation of the Roman 
Ritual (Bruce Publishing Co.), “have been remiss in employing this 
vehicle which our fathers of the faith and our progenitors of ancient 
biblical times (Josue 6; 2 Kings 6; 2 Esdras) have always recognized 
as a means of honoring God and edifying men.” 

With all respect for the “Holy Hour” which in our day — in season 
and out of season — is suggested for all sorts of occasions, let us not 
forget that there are other and even more fitting “vehicles” of prayer: 
I mean the venerable and efficacious processions which Mother Church 
has officially set down in her Ritual for specific purposes and needs. 
Says the Instruction (Cum Propositum, Nov. 16, 1955): “The faithful 
should be instructed concerning the excellence of the liturgy which 
always . . . by its very nature far surpasses all other and even the best 
of pious devotions and customs.” 

When, therefore, definite needs arise, we should have recourse also 
to those definite means which the Church has so appointed, into which 
she inserts the currents of the Lord’s redemption and which are de- 
signed to bring help and relief to her needy children. After all, no watch- 
maker will use any kind of a tool, no matter how good in itself, to fix 
the watch in need of repairs. There is such a thing as harmony, fitness 
and propriety. 

Yes, the processions still are sacramentals, carriers of God’s grace. 
And we still are in need of the very blessings for which they have been 
instituted. And how modern these centuries-old agents of grace are! 
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(It would be interesting to know in how many seminaries of our 
country a careful study is being made of the Roman Ritual which, like 
the other official books of Mother Church, the Missal and Breviary, is a 
priest’s life-long companion. And would it not be a happy move for the 
faculty of the minor seminary to prescribe, as part of the Latin course, 
the study of the sacred texts of the Ritual? The future major seminarians 
and priests would certainly be grateful to their former teachers.) 

In the Rogation processions at Holy Cross you will find four vested 
servers Carrying on a portable frame decorated with silk, flowers and 
candles the relics of the “stational saints.” We take them with us, first 
as a token of gratitude for their help during the holy season of Lent, 
but also that “through this multitude of intercessors the Lord would grant 
us the desired abundance of His mercy” (collect of All Saints). During 
the procession we stop at an outside shrine to bestow the “weather 
blessing” in all four directions, imploring our heavenly Father to extend 
the hand of His majesty over hearts and homes, gardens and fields of 
Holy Cross parish. 

I shall never forget my first Rogation procession at Holy Cross in 
1941, when one of the truck-farming parishioners came up to me with a 
shoebox full of earth and said: “Be so kind and bless this ground which, 
after holy Mass, I will sprinkle on our truck-farm.” Lord, preserve such 
faith! 


THE ASCENSION 


“Clap your hands, all ye nations, shout unto God with the voice of joy.” 
Thus the introit-psalm exhorts us on the feast of our King’s glorious 
exaltation and coronation. 

One wonders how much “clapping of hands and shouting unto God” 
there is done by the nations on this side and on the other of the Atlantic 
and Pacific on Ascension Thursday? God Himself has exalted the Head 
of the human race, has given Him a name above every other name, and 
commands that every knee in heaven, on earth and under the earth 
should bend, and that every tongue — every government and school, 
every employer and worker, every store and bank, every newspaper of 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere — should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, clothed with the glory of God the Father. 

It ought to be so after nineteen centuries of Christian life and culture! 

But pick up any one of our big metropolitan newspapers on the feast 
of the Lord’s Ascension, and see what you can find. An editorial on the 
King of the Universe “who was lifted up into heaven that He might 
make us partakers of His Godhead” (preface)? Or a picture of “the 
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King of ages, immortal invisible and only God”? The sole reference to 
the feast may be the announcement of a noonday Mass printed some- 
where on the left-hand corner of page 9. 

“You men of Galilee,” and of the U. S. A. and elsewhere, “why won- 
der you” if not only the flame of the paschal candle is extinguished but 
the light also of paschal faith is growing dimmer and dimmer when such 
paganism and secularism fill our Christian air? 

And we, instead of counteracting these currents of spiritual pestilence, 
encourage them, perhaps quite unconsciously, by reducing the solemnity 
on “feasts of obligation” to an almost dangerous minimum. For a reason 
we give: “Our people have to work, services have to be short.” 

The writer has in mind especially the city. Well, how many people 
are working? At the most, about sixty percent? But what about the 
other forty percent? Why condemn them to a short feastday Mass? At 
least one of the Masses should be celebrated with the greatest solemnity 
possible, thus making up for what our working brothers and sisters are 
unable to do. 

But, let us forget “the people” for a moment. What about the Lord 
our God? Can we deprive Him of that honor which belongs to Him and 
which our pagan age is determined to steal from Him? 

Really, we should very definitely “counteract these currents of spir- 
itual pestilence” and eventually force a Christless world to respect the 
Christ of the world. Furthermore, by observing the feasts of the Church, 
especially that of the Ascension, with a solemnity that expresses their 
intrinsic dignity and sanctifying power, we will, year after year, teach 
our people to preserve a high regard for the holiness of a “day of obli- 
gation” and thus save them from the very things that are weakening 
their faith. 

In a number of places an (outside) procession takes place before the 
principal Mass of this day, with the paschal candle “heading” the pro- 


cession — a beautiful reenactment of the procession of the divine Head || 


with His disciples to the “Mount of humiliation” which on this day be- 
came the “Mount of exaltation.” 


And as for an evening service, one might think — for this and similar 7) 
occasions — of a simple, dignified dramatization of the event. Possibly, 7 


all of us, in presenting the truths of our faith, are at times too abstract. 


The inspiring, educating, thought-provoking mystery (or miracle) plays [ 
of the Catholic Middle Ages are a good school for learning the great art | 
of being concrete. Here are a few suggestions, with the hope that some 4 
qualified writer, well trained also in liturgical music, will give us a num- © 


ber of such “dramatizations.” 
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Sacred actors: celebrant (Christ), servers (apostles and disciples), two 
young men (angels), choir and faithful (the Lord’s followers). 

Act I: Christ (celebrant in cope, carrying a decorated burning candle) 
and apostles (servers) assemble in sanctuary. Christ addresses His 
farewell words to them (cf. gospel of the feast). 

Act II: Procession through church, all singing a hymn in honor of the 
Ascension. Midway the procession halts. Some of the apostles ask 
(chant): “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again the Kingdom of 
Israel?” Christ answers them. The procession continues to the altar of 
the Blessed Mother. The celebrant sets the candle upon the altar 
which, a few minutes later, a server extinguishes. Silence for some 
time. Then the two angels speak (chant) “Ye men of Galilee . . .” 
Before leaving this altar, all salute Mother Mary whom the ascended 
Lord left behind for the consolation of the infant Church: Regina 
coeli laetare. 

Act III: All return to the sanctuary, our Upper Room, and pray: “O 

King of glory, Lord of hosts, who hast this day mounted in triumph 

above all the heavens, leave us not orphans, but send to us the Promise 

of the Father, the Spirit of truth, alleluia” (Magnificat anthem). Now 
the entire congregation sings the Veni Creator Spiritus. Solemn high 

Mass, where permitted, follows the sacred drama, else benediction 

of the Blessed Sacrament concludes the service. 


NOVENA TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 


“Then they returned to Jerusalem from the mount which is called 
Olivet. . . . They went up into an upper room . . . and were per- 
severing with one mind in prayer with the women, and Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, and with the brethren” (Acts 1). 

On May 9, 1897, Pope Leo XIII ordered that the whole Christian 
family join this illustrious assembly of a hundred and twenty apostolic 
souls who, in union with Mary, observed the first novena, a novena 
permeated with the eucharistic fragrance of the “Upper Room,” a 


) novena free from all mundane design, a novena with “one mind in 
"> prayer” for the coming of the “Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 


Spirit of counsel and fortitude, the Spirit of knowledge and piety, 
the Spirit of fear of the Lord,” a novena of humble preparation for the 
“Spirit of the Lord who fills the whole world.” 

And what an answer heaven gave to these unselfish souls! “They were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost!” 

“Strange but true,” this novena, begun by the best people of God, for 
the best gift of God to His people, is perhaps the least popular of all 
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novenas. Surely, that cannot be due to a lack of “knowing” the Holy 
Spirit and His work in the Church and the soul. “I will ask the Father, 
and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you 
forever, the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it 
sees Him not, nor knows Him. But you shall know Him, because He 
shall abide with you and in you.” 

The “unpopularity” may in part be due to the poor and uninteresting 
way in which this novena is conducted. If, year after year, nine days in 
succession, people, and especially children, must hear: “Let us now 
say seven Our Fathers and Hail Marys to the Holy Ghost,” and, if these 
Our Fathers are rattled off and mumbled — well, then no wonder! 

A few years ago the writer compiled a booklet entitled Veni, Creator 
Spiritus, novena in preparation for Pentecost (or confirmation, ordina- 
tion, marriage), consisting of the following nine parts: : 

. Christ at the right hand of the Father about to send the Holy Ghost. 

. The Holy Ghost prophesied by Joel. 

. The Holy Ghost promised by Christ. 

. The fulfilment of this promise. 

. “Born out of water and the Holy Ghost” (baptism). 
. “The seal of the Spirit” (confirmation). 

. “Receive the Holy Ghost” (ordination). 

. The Holy Ghost, Soul of the Mystical Body. 

. Come, Holy Ghost. 


These nine parts (with musical notation and texts arranged for active 


participation) may be used in their entirety for an afternoon (or eve- 
ning) service, or separately after holy Mass on the nine days preceding J 
Pentecost (Pio Decimo Press). 


PENTECOST 
“Sine tuo numine, nihil est in homine.” How very true! Without the Holy | 
Spirit man amounts to nothing, man achieves nothing. Without Him 
there is Babel-confusion, Babel-dispersion ; with Him pentecostal peace, 
pentecostal unity. The Spirit of the Lord fills that which is empty, He 
creates and renews the face of the earth. 

Pentecost must again be lifted out of the “just an ordinary Sunday” 
state into which it has fallen, and be treated like its “opening day,” 
Easter. It is just as high as Easter, just as necessary as Easter. In fact 
it is the fulness of Easter. Aside, from a grand, solemn celebration of the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, I would suggest the following: 

1) That priests, religious and laity who are reciting the divine office 
begin with this year’s Pentecost to celebrate the daily hour of Terce 
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with greater fervor and reverence. Terce is a) the “hour of the Holy 
Ghost” and b) our daily pentecostal renewal, for a twofold purpose: 
a) that in this love-empty age we may be touched anew by a ray of the 
charity of the Holy Ghost, and b) that we may become nobler and purer 
channels of His recreating love towards our fellowmen. “Accendat ardor 
proximos — may love light up our mortal frame, till others catch the 
living flame” (hymn, Terce). 

2) I should prepare “a renewal” of the grace of confirmation. Our 
confirmation day is our own great Pentecost, and the yearly observance 
of Pentecost aims to awaken and deepen that grace given us by conse- 
cration with holy chrism and the imposition of the high-priestly hand of 
our bishop and father in Christ. Such a renewal could take place, in a 
shorter form, after the sermon in the high Mass, or in a more amplified 
way if reserved to an evening service. For example: 


. Hymn: Veni Creator (prepare mimeographed copies of this service). 
. Reading: the epistle of Tuesday after Pentecost. 
. Sermon: a) confirmation, the general priesthood of the laity ; 
b) confirmation, the sacrament of Catholic Action; 
c) confirmation, its effect on 
1) personal life and holiness, 
2) family life, 
3) public life. 
. Hymn: “Hail, this joyful day’s return.” 
. Prayers, selected from the collects of the seven Pentecost Masses, 


interspersed with versicles and responses gathered from the introits, 
graduals, etc., of the same Masses. 

. The actual renewal, based on the “Rite of Confirmation.” 

. Credo and Pater recited by all, standing. 

. Benediction and Papal Hymn (for it is Peter’s day!). 


The booklet The Seal of the Spirit (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn.) will render helpful service for this renewal. 


THE PENTECOSTAL EMBER DAYS 
“Post Lucem, post Crucem, post Cineres, post Ignes.” After the feast of 
St. Lucia in December, after that of the Holy Cross in September, after 
the Ashes in spring and after the pentecostal Flames in summer, the 
Church observes her ember days, her spiritual re-orientation and ordina- 
tion days. 

The old priest was right when he told a gathering of younger brethren 
that the little verse Post Lucem not only helps us to remember the 
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ember days but contains also a program for a true priestly life. “A 
priest’s own self,” he said, “must turn into ashes; his spirit must be that 
of the Lord on the cross who loved His own unto the end; by word and 
deed he must be a shining light; and, at the altar, in the confessional 
and in the pulpit, he must be filled with that fire which our Lord Jesus — 
Christ sent down upon the earth, earnestly desiring that it be enkindled.” [| 

Since most of the ordinations in our country take place on or near 7 
the summer ember days, we should make special efforts at this time to © 
pray with our parish for priests and for those about to be ordained. © 
Bishop Busch in his excellent book The Art of Living with God makes a 
this fine remark: “One thing every Christian can do is to thank God 7 
regularly for the Christian priesthood and pray for all who are in holy | 
orders, especially on the ember days, which the Church has set aside © 
especially for this purpose.” 

I should like to add here a translation of a prayer which is offered in 
every parish and convent of the diocese of Mainz, Germany, during © 
the four ember seasons, and which may be welcomed by pastors: 

“Let us pray. Almighty and eternal God, hear our humble prayer, 
and give to Thy Church worthy priests, true shepherds and zealous 
ministers. Pour into them the blessings of Thy grace that they may al- 
ways approach Thy altar with a pure heart, celebrate the holy Sacrifice © 
with faith and reverence, administer the holy sacraments with zeal, 7 
preach Thy holy Gospel with joy and courage and, at the same time, | 
walk before Thee with steadfast faith, ever shedding the light of a holy | 
example, and, by word and deed, edify Thy people. : 

“Replenish, O God, with the spirit of wisdom and piety all those who © 
are about to be admitted to holy orders. Infuse into them the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit which Thou hast given to the apostles, so that they may 
become chosen vessels of Thy grace and may labor for the salvation of ~ 
Thy people, extend Thy holy kingdom, instruct the faithful, encourage 7 
saints, admonish sinners, awaken the careless, console the afflicted and 
prepare the dying for the journey to their true home. The harvest indeed © 
is great, and if Thou wouldst not supply laborers, there would soon be 3 
chaos and wilderness, and Thy flock, O Lord, would be dispersed, fall 7 
into error and perish. . 

“Grant us also the grace to give our priests and spiritual leaders con- 
fidence, love and obedience, so that we will at no time burden their | 
office by a lack of cooperation, but rather joyfully and gladly work with © 
them who must render an account to God for our souls, so that none of 
us will be lost through his own fault. Under the leadership of our priests © 
conduct us safely to the eternal joys of heaven, through Jesus Christ Thy © 
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Son our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, God forever and ever. Amen.” 


THE INFIRM MEMBERS OF THE LORD 


The sick are Christ’s privileged members, sharers in His most holy 
passion. By uniting their sufferings with those of the divine Head, the 
inactivity of the sick becomes a source of greatest activity, their helpless- 
ness the wellspring of immeasurable help towards their own sanctifica- 
tion and that of their fellow members in the Mystic Christ. After World 
War I a practice has sprung up in Europe of setting aside Pentecost 
Monday for special services for the sick. The aged, helpless and infirm 
are taken in autos, wheelchairs and stretchers to the house of God. 

Such a custom deserves our sincere attention. Perhaps, Pentecost Sat- 
urday would even be more appropriate for us, because many of our 
people, being free from work on that day, could more readily devote 
themselves to the sick. There is an additional reason. On this Saturday 
the gospel speaks of the cure of Simon’s mother-in-law by the divine 
Physician. 

The sick are brought near the sanctuary. An opportunity for confes- 
sion is given. During the holy Sacrifice they receive “the medicine of 
salvation and bread of strength.” A brief, appropriate sermon should be 
given on the uniquely great and redemptive value of the sufferings of a 
Christ-member. After holy Mass I should bless oil (Roman Ritual) and 
with it sign all the beloved sick. What a joy and encouragement for the 
infirm and aged, what an opportunity for true charity, what a refreshing 
of the pentecostal spirit in the parish (the Holy Ghost Himself is 
“Spiritual Unction”!) and, above all, what an honor to the divine Head 
who said: “Whatsoever you do to the least of My brethren, you do unto 
Me.” 

“The Spirit breathes where He wills and thou hearest His voice, 
alleluia” (the Jast chant and message on the last day of the paschal- 
pentecostal season). 

Thou who art called the Paraclete, 
Best gift of God above, 

The living spring, the living fire, 
Sweet unction and true love. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


“The Eucharist is at once a sacrifice and a sacrament; but it differs from 
the other sacraments in this, that it not only produces grace, but contains 
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in a permanent manner the Author of grace Himself. When, therefore, 
the Church bids us to adore Christ hidden behind the eucharistic veils 
and pray to Him for spiritual and temporal favors, of which we ever 
stand in need, she manifests living faith in her divine Spouse who is 
present beneath these veils, she professes her gratitude to Him and 
enjoys the intimacy of His friendship” (Mediator Dei, 131). 

The “period of growth” — from Trinity Sunday till Advent — now 
commences: a period without greater redemptive feasts, a more or less 
“feastless” period in which the Church, vested in the “color of hope,” 
quietly goes about irrigating with the Eucharistic Dew the precious 
shrubs that were planted in the solemnities of the Risen Sun and came 
forth in the Heat of the Holy Spirit, so that, strengthened by the “Waters 
of the Savior,” they may yield the hundred-fold for the day “when He 
shall come with great power and majesty to judge the living and the 
dead.” 

The thirteenth century added the following “postscript” to the 
Church’s paschal mysteries: “The many liturgical observances of Holy 
Thursday having obscured [!] the celebration of the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament [a typical thirteenth century way of thinking, 
the sixth saw no obscureness] we decree that on the first Thursday after 
the paschal season there be observed the solemn feast of the most Holy 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And so it happens that, at the very outset of a “feastless” period, we 
have a “most solemn feast” which in character, however, belongs to 
the paschal season: a sort of “fuori le mura — outside the walls” feast, 
Corpus Christi. 

It is somewhat strange that the very age which experiences a tremen- 
dous development of international and national Eucharistic Congresses 
must witness, at least in our country, a decided decline of the annual 
parochial Eucharistic Congress which —be it said with all respect — 
is, in a certain measure, even of greater importance than the other two. 
True, we have a highly developed Forty Hours Devotion in most of our 
parishes. But the purpose of these “adoration days” (on which one of the 
celebrations of Calvary’s mystery is carried to a side-altar), and, above 
all, the mental attitude with which many of the clergy and faithful keep 
the Forty Hours adoration are not too conducive towards the totality 
of vision: the Eucharist 1) as Sacrifice, 2) as sacrificial Banquet, 3) as 
Real Presence so strongly emphasized by both Mass text and divine 
office of the feast of Corpus Christi. 

One would like to see special efforts made by our national Eucharistic 
Congresses towards the restoration of a most solemn Corpus Christi 
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Sunday celebration in our parishes. At present, the movement would 
seem rather away from the parish toward the Congress instead of from 
the Congress toward the parish. 

What follows is a description of a praiseworthy effort made — for the 
first time in 1927 — by the great leader of the “popular liturgical apos- 
tolate of Klosterneuburg” (near Vienna), the late Dr. Pius Parsch. (God 
rest the soul of this heroic pioneer who, on his entrance into the novitiate, 
was named after Pius X. On March 11, 1954, the man “of tender 
tenacity,” this priest “who loved the Church” went to his eternal re- 
ward.) The solemnity took place in and outside the church on top of a 
forest-crowned hill near Vienna. 

1) Eucharistic Prayer. At 8:00 a.M. Lauds were sung in the open, 
the men on one side the women on the other alternating. 

2) Eucharistic Sacrifice and Banquet. At 9:00 a.m. the high Mass 
began in the church. The altar, erected so that the priest could face the 
congregation, had been patterned after the “Ark of the Covenant” and 
was carried along in the procession as altar for the four “stations.” Every 
one present partook in “the sacred fellowship-banquet (con-vivium!) 
in which Christ is eaten, the memory of His passion renewed, the mind 
filled with grace, and a pledge of future glory given to us” (St. Thomas). 

3) Eucharistic Presence and Procession. Then followed the proces- 
sion. Each participant had a copy of the hymn (no workman can work 
without tools!). The Pange lingua was sung, accompanied by wind 
instruments. Each stanza was first sung in Latin, and then recited by all 
in the vernacular. At the four “stations” the four Initia (beginnings) of 
the Gospels were chanted, followed by a brief homily on “the holy 
Eucharist in its relation to the four periods of man’s life”: 

a) The holy Eucharist and first communicants, 

b) The holy Eucharist and youth (ordination, marriage), 

c) The holy Eucharist and full manhood and womanhood, 

d) The holy Eucharist and old age (Viaticum), 

After the procession the Benediction was given in the church fol- 
lowed by the Te Deum. Then all assembled for an “agape” in a nearby 
restaurant. In the afternoon the solemnity came to a close with Vespers 
“in honor of the Most Blessed Sacrament.” 

You may say: “Well, that is all very interesting, but that cannot be 
done everywhere.” We grant that. Yet we have here a pattern which, with 
necessary adaptations, can inspire us and help us towards finding means 
and ways for a Corpus Christi solemnity that will not only comply with 
the mind of Mother Church but will encourage us to restore it where, 
unfortunately, it has disappeared and enhance it where it still exists, 
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making it a living eucharistic experience for priests and people. Thus 
the purpose for which the feast has been instituted will be achieved, 
namely, to give praise, thanksgiving and glory to our eucharistic King, 
and to treasure anew the precious Gift “of the night before He died,” 
our Sacrifice, our sacrificial Food, and His abiding Presence “among 
the children of men.” Here are a few suggestions: 

1) It would be advisable to begin the Corpus Christi celebration at 
about 8:30 A.M. with a grand high Mass and Communion by all present, 
leaving the Blessed Sacrament exposed throughout the day till evening, 
say about 6 or 7 o’clock. That would reasonably shorten the morning 
service and encourage the faithful to receive the “most holy Body,” as all 
should on this feast of the “most holy Body.” If permission for such an 
“innovation” be required, we can be sure that our high-priestly leaders 
would not be unwilling to grant it. The Jesuit Fathers in Florissant, Mo., 
have been following this practice for many years with extraordinary 
large and yearly increasing participation by parishioners and visitors. 

2) Because a Corpus Christi procession without music is rather dead, 
may we not hope that some institution (a Benedictine monastery, for 
example) whose curriculum fosters music (and music, vocal and instru- 
mental, will not be absent where real educational work is being done) 
provide us with instrumental music for hymns and psalms suitable for 
Corpus Christi (and other) processions, say for, at least, five instru- 
ments, two cornets, one clarinet and two trombones. 

When a few years ago the writer prepared a “Holy Hour” booklet ! for 
active participation by the congregation he incorporated the following 
four hymns, a) “Sing My Tongue,” b) “Sing My Soul” (Lauda Sion), 
c) “O Christian Hark,” and d) “O Hidden God,” with a sufficient num- 
ber of verses, so that the booklet can also be used as a hymnal for the 
Corpus Christi procession to the first, second, third and fourth altar, as 
is customary in many places. “Quantum potes, tantum aude — Do thou 
all thou canst, and boldly” (St. Thomas). 


MAY AND JUNE 


The Christian home should be a Nazareth with the father as Joseph, the 
mother as Mary, and the children as Jesus. I say “should be,” because 
today so many homes are becoming soulless and empty. Centuries ago, 
pagan houses became Christian homes, today Christian homes are 
becoming pagan houses. What has become of family morning prayer, 
and especially family evening prayer? How many homes are still having 


1 Vigilate et Orate, a booklet for Holy Hour arranged for participation 
by the faithful. Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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family reading, particularly on Saturday evening in preparation for the 
“day of the Lord” and the “day of the Lord’s family”? 

Comparatively little is being done by our Catholic societies towards 
reconstructing the Christian home! Men and women, young men and 
young women come to their meetings, pay their dues, appoint delegates 
for this and that convention, arrange socials and lottos, play cards, and 
bingo, serve beer or coffee, and all must have a “good time” —like the 
people in Noe’s days, unconcerned about the flood which is about to 
break forth and which will be all the more devastating because the foun- 
dations of our “Christian” home have become so “un-Christian.” 

The living room in many a Christian home might as well be that of a 
pagan house. There was a time when the sign of our redemption, the 
cross of Christ, had the place of honor in the best room of the home; 
when a holy water stoup invited the members of the home to take the 
water “purified and blessed with God’s power, so that this creature of 
God, endowed with divine grace, may drive away devils and cast out 
diseases, that whatever in the homes and other buildings of the faithful 
is sprinkled with this water may be freed from every uncleanness and 
delivered from every harm” (blessing of water). 

One of the many means for making our homes more Christian is to 
erect a “May shrine” in honor of the holy Mother of God and a “June 
shrine” in honor of our Lord’s most Sacred Heart, where the family 
gathers for a brief, joyous evening service. 

Let the father make the table, the mother supply the linens and the 
children prepare the flowers which nature at this time yields so abun- 
dantly. And, while speaking of flowers, would it not be a good thing if 
the teachers of the elementary schools — wherever they are not con- 
demned to brick and mortar surroundings—had a little garden of 
flowers around the school building which the children under the sisters’ 
supervision could cultivate? It would awaken in children a love for 
nature (and grace presupposes nature!) and, at the same time, would 
save them from that often inevitable dryness and lopsidedness which 
are so apt to result from spelling, arithmetic, and many of those “new” 
things of which we were “deprived” in the “backward” days when we 
went to school. 

Here is a suggestion for a May devotion in the home (which, with 
proper changes, could be followed also in the month of June). 

1) Father lights the candles before the image or picture of the blessed 
Mother. This simple act of the head will not fail to impress the entire 
family. 

2) Hymn to the holy Mother of God 
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3) Mother begins the “Hail, Holy Queen,” all continue. 

4) One decade of the rosary. The decade is preceded by the reading 
from the Bible History of the respective mystery (annunciation, visita- 
tion, birth, etc.) by one of the children. (N. B. Let the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Angelic Salutation be spoken slowly and reverently. Kill the mum- 
bling, it leads to stumbling !) 

5) Hymn. 

6) Mother leads in the litany of the B. V. M. 


7) Father prays for the departed relatives of the family and concludes: 


the service by invoking God’s blessing (he is the “priest” in the home) : 
“May the blessing of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
descend upon our family and ever remain with it.” All answer: “Amen.” 


8) Hymn. 


SS. PETER AND PAUL 


True, this feast comes along when the thermometer is near the 100 mark. 
But why are we always so conscious of the heat when God’s things are to 
be done, when at the same time, and at an even higher degree of Fahren- 
heit, we can sit for three hours in the bleachers of a baseball park? 
Really, on this day (or the Sunday following) we should forget about 
the heat and sing: 
“O Happy Rome, who in thy martyr-Princes’ blood, 

A two-fold stream, art washed and doubly sanctified: 

All earthly beauty thou alone outshinest far, 

Empurpled by their outpoured life-blood’s glorious tide!” 

(Hymn, first Vespers). 


Besides a solemn high Mass with holy Communion by the “lambs and 
sheep of Peter” in the morning, one would like to see an evening cele- 
bration in two parts, one in church, the other in the parish hall (or on 
the parish grounds). 

A. In Church (a half-hour service) : 

1) Hymn to the holy Apostles. 

2) Reading of the gospel of the Mass. 

3) Sermon on the “Primacy of Peter,” or the “Position of the Pope.” 


4) Placing of papal flag in the sanctuary and singing of papal hymn x 


(first two verses). 


5) Prayer for our Holy Father, for the peace of the world, for the 


return of the “other sheep.” 
6) Solemn pledge of fidelity to our Sovereign Pontiff gloriously 


reigning. 
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7) Papal hymn (last two verses). 

8) Benediction and Te Deum. 

B. In the Parish Hall: 

1) Parish choir: “Tu es Petrus.” 

2) Lecture with slides on the Holy Father, or on Rome, or on the 
two basilicas of Ss. Peter and Paul. 

3) A playlet by children: “Quo vadis?” or “The Call of the 
Apostles.” 

4) Songs and refreshments. 


VACATION 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire” and, let us add, also of a vacation 
after work well done. It was on a Sunday afternoon, several years ago, 
that six members of a family called on their pastor to get his blessing 
for their vacation trip. The priest blessed them and then prayed with 
them (in the vernacular) the Church’s Itinerary. The people were so 
impressed by the beauty of this prayer that ever since they say the 
“Journey Prayer of the Church” before making a trip. 

Let us return to the precious pearls so highly treasured in the days of 
deeper faith. They will surely be instrumental in making our twentieth 
century faith stronger. One of these pearls is the Church’s Itinerary, the 
prayer “for a prosperous journey and a quiet time, that, accompanied 
by Thy holy angel, we may happily reach the place whither we are 
journeying, and in the end may attain to the harbor of eternal salvation.” 
Or, if time be limited, we may use that lovely gem from the Middle Ages: 


Raphael with Tobias Raphael cum Tobia 

Gabriel with Mary Gabriel cum Maria 

Michael with the heavenly army Michael cum coelesti hierarchia 

Be our companions on the way! Sint nobis comites in via! 
Amen. Amen. 


THE NEW BICYCLE 


Norbert was not quite ten. Since Christmas he had been using the daily 
missal and, at the Sunday evening Compline which we sing here congre- 
gationally, Norbert is cantor and sings the petition: “Pray, Father, a 
blessing,” and also the chapter “Brethren, be sober and watch. . . .” 
One day this fourth grader came with a bicycle and said: “I would like 
for you to bless that bicycle, Father, before I am going to use it.” 

He set the bike before me, removed his cap, ran to the sacristy to get 
the holy water sprinkler and then waited for me to start. “Norbert, here 
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it is, in the Roman Ritual, the Benedictio vehiculi seu currus,” said I to 
him, while showing him the text of the blessing. “But let me first read 
to you the translation, Norbert.” 
And so I began: “Graciously hear our prayer, O Lord God, and bless | 
this vehicle (this bicycle) with Thy right hand. Join to it Thy holy 
angels, so that all who will ride on it may be freed and protected from § 
all dangers. And as in days gone by Thou hast through the levite Philip 
given faith and grace to the Ethiopian as he was riding on his vehicle | 
and reading the sacred Scriptures, so show to Thy servants the way of | 
salvation that, aided by Thy grace and replenished by good works, they © 
may, after travelling over so many roads in this life, attain to the joys | 
of eternity. Through Christ our Lord.” 
After reading the text in English, I proceeded to bless his new bicycle. 7 
Then the boy jumped on his bike realizing that “God had joined His 7 
holy angels to it,” and, after a hearty “Thank you, Father,” Norbert, © 
like the Ethiopian, “went on his way rejoicing,” telling the other boys © 
about the blessed bike, so that now quite a few of the other boys are 
asking for the same blessing. 5 
That was on a Friday afternoon. Two days later, at Compline, the 7 
young cantor sang all the more convincingly: “Brethren, be sober and | 
watch, for your adversary the devil goeth about like a roaring lion, seek- © 
ing whom he may devour. Resist ye him strong in faith. But Thou, 0 7 


Lord, have mercy on us.” 
Martin B. Hellriegel 4 


THE CONSTITUTION CHRISTUS DOMINUS 


IN ACTIO ‘| 
N THE encyclical Mediator Dei our Holy Father © 
speaks of the mystery of the holy Eucharist as “the culmination and 7 
center, as it were, of the Christian religion” (n. 66). He exhorts the 7 
pastors to exercise the greatest apostolic zeal in urging the faithful under 7 
their charge to “approach in great numbers the celestial banquet which 
is a sacrament of devotion, a sign of unity and a bond of love” (no. 201). 7 
By granting us, moreover, a relaxation of the ancient law of the 4 
eucharistic fast and by permitting the celebration of Mass in the evening © 
the Holy Father pleads with us, by indirection, for a more vigorous | 


eucharistic life. 
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Since I was very generous in granting permission for the celebration 
of Mass in the evening when the pastor deemed it a necesisty, in the 
sense that a relatively larger number of people could attend such a 
Mass, I was very interested in knowing the reaction of both the clergy 
and the laity to such permission. By means of a special questionnaire 
sent to all the pastors we attempted to make a survey of the entire field 
of eucharistic devotion affected by the Constitution Christus Dominus. 

Before I discuss the results of this questionnaire, allow me to mention 
certain pertinent facts about our diocese which may be useful and even 
necessary to judge the results of the questionnaire and to interpret the 
various replies. In our diocese small parishes are truly small parishes; 
and large city parishes are only relatively large in comparison to the 
parishes in some of our larger cities throughout the country. 

We have within our diocese twenty-one parishes with one mission; 
eighteen parishes with two or more missions. Practically all pastors of 
these parishes have the faculty to trinate on Sundays and holy days of 
obligation. Moreover, the Holy Father has graciously deigned, through 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, to grant the priests of our 
diocese the faculty to binate on First Fridays and certain other occa- 
sions. This faculty of binating on the First Friday enables many pastors 
to celebrate one Mass at the mother church and another Mass at the 
principal mission. This privilege of binating on the First Friday, together 
with the permission to celebrate a Mass in the evening, enables the 
pastor to arrange a suitable and practical schedule for the First Friday. 
Such a suitable and practical schedule, no doubt, is largely responsible 
for the glowing results which the pastors have reported concerning the 
evening Masses and the Communions of reparation on the First Friday. 

In the questionnaire we tried to determine in the first place the effect 
which the relaxed laws concerning the eucharistic fast had upon the in- 
crease of the number of Communions in a parish. The question asked 
was this: “Have the relaxed rules of the eucharistic fast increased the 
number of Communions in your parish? If so, by what percentage?” 

In some cases the pastors for various reasons did not wish to risk a 
figure on the percentage of increase. Hence, replies in this category 
varied from a “slight increase” to a “substantial increase.” On a per- 
centage basis fifty-two and one-half percent of the pastors reported 
an increase of communicants from 5% to 15% ; twenty-eight and one- 
half percent of the pastors reported an increase from 15% to 30%; 
eleven percent reported an increase from 30% to 45% ; five and one- 
half percent reported an increase from 45% to 60% ; two and one-half 
percent reported an increase from 60% to 75%. 
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In most instances the percentages of increase reported were undoubt- 
edly estimates; in some cases, however, the percentage of increase was 
based upon actual count of the communicants. It seems certain, there- 
fore, that no matter how one may interpret the results of the question- 
naire, he must concede the great boon which the new regulations con- 
cerning the eucharistic fast have been for the frequent reception of holy 
Communion. 

The results in regard to the school children were less gratifying. Some 
pastors reported no noticeable increase; others reported a considerable 
increase among the school children. Percentage-wise, the reports of the 
increase varied from 10% to 30%. In general, the survey indicates most 
certainly that in this field also we have more Communions, more chil- 
dren “browsing among lilies” (Cant. 2:16) that they may remain whiter 
than snow. Personally, I believe that the privileges granted by the Holy 
Father to the school children are less known than the other privileges. 

The privilege of the evening Mass has borne a rich harvest particularly 
on holy days of obligation and on the First Friday. While the reports 
in this field seem almost incredible, they have, nevertheless, been made 
by pastors who have had ample experience in their parishes and who 
know the real problems of their parishioners. Almost every pastor, I am 
sure, has been concerned over the fact that his congregation is so much 
smaller on a holy day of obligation than it is on a Sunday. I believe 
that the evening Mass is the real answer to this problem. 

In a missionary diocese like ours, we are confronted not only with 
the problem of people going to work at an early hour, but we are also 
confronted with the problem of nearly half the priests celebrating a 
Mass in two or three different churches. If Father John, for example, 
celebrates a Mass at 7 o’clock in the mother church for the benefit of 
those who must be at their jobs by 8 o’clock, he would be forced, ac- 
cording to the former discipline, to celebrate the next Mass in his 
mission about 9 o’clock. By the time that he arrives at the mission the 
men are at work in the mill and the children are in school. “I used to 
have only a few women in church on holy days,” one pastor remarked, 
“but since I have an evening Mass my church is filled.” Another pastor 
remarked that an evening Mass on a holy day “brings out the crowds 
like a midnight Mass at Christmas.” 

The increased Mass attendance reported from the pastors of the 
evening Masses on holy days ranged from 10% to 100%. Urban par- 
ishes as well as rural parishes have benefited tremendously from evening 
Masses on holy days of obligation. 

The report indicated that the evening Masses on Sunday in many 
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cases serve a real need, particularly in instances where the pastor must 
celebrate Mass in three different churches. According to the old disci- 
pline he found it almost impossible to arrange a Mass schedule that 
would be suitable for the country folk. The first Mass would generally 
be too early for farmers to attend. One pastor, for example, from one 
of our city parishes estimates that the Sunday evening Mass has in- 
creased his Sunday Mass attendance by about 350. 

Pastors who have celebrated evening Masses on the First Fridays 
have reaped the richest of all harvests. One pastor with several missions 
reported that the number of his First Friday Communions has grown 
from “one single communicant in past years to forty-two communicants 
with an evening Mass.” Another pastor with one mission attached to his 
parish estimates his increase of holy Communions at 400% ; another 
pastor with two missions attached to his parish estimates his increase at 
500%. In these cases the pastors do not merely estimate the percentage, 
they are able actually to count the number of communicants. 

From one of our largest city parishes comes the report that the 
evening Mass on First Friday has substantially increased the First Friday 
Communions. In another instance a pastor of a large-sized rural parish 
reports an increase of 100% in the First Friday Communions due to an 
evening Mass. 

In reply to the question: “Are you aware of any abuses, misconcep- 
tions or adverse criticisms?” the results were most gratifying. Only two 
pastors reported misconceptions, “which were easily corrected.” 

In regard to adverse criticism, some few pastors remarked that the 
older people are very slow to accept the change because they can see no 
need for such a change in the laws of the Church. One pastor writes: 
“There are certain die-hards who are more Catholic than the Church 
(they are in the minority), and they follow the old rules. They are the 
same type who won’t eat meat on Christmas if the feast falls on a Fri- 
day.” This same pastor reports a “tremendous increase” in the Mass 
attendance at the mission since he is celebrating an evening Mass on 
holy days. 

The report from the pastors concerning abuses, misconceptions and 
adverse criticisms certainly indicates that these factors should no longer 
be any deterrent to the celebrating of evening Masses or to the use of 
the privileges accorded in regard to the eucharistic fast. 

In summarizing the results of the survey we must see: 

1) That the relaxation of the law of the eucharistic fast has increased 
substantially the number of holy Communions. 

2) Under certain circumstances and conditions the evening Mass on 
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Sundays is the answer to a real need. Without the evening Mass a notable 
number of people actually miss Mass on Sundays. 

3) The evening Mass on holy days has been a real spiritual boon to 
the eucharistic life of the faithful. 

4) The evening Mass on the First Friday has borne the richest har- 
vest. The results certainly must be most pleasing to the Sacred Heart. 

5) Abuses, misconceptions and criticisms are practically nil. 

Upon the occasion of his visit to the United States (October 8, 1936) 
our Holy Father, then Cardinal Pacelli, remarked in a written statement: 
“On this, my first visit to the United States, there is no need of a written 
statement to have you understand my desire, cherished for a long time, 
to see with my own eyes this country and to feel the pulsation of its life 
and labors.” How gratifying would it be to His Holiness to see with 
his own eyes the pulsation of that vigorous eucharistic life that has been 
so truly nurtured by the great eucharistic privileges which he has so gen- 
erously accorded us. With the shepherd in Ezechiel he can say: “I will 
feed them in the mountains of Israel, by the rivers and on habitations of 
the land. I will feed them in the most fruitful pastures and their pastures 
shall be in the mountains of Israel, and they shall rest on the green grass 
and be fed in fat pastures upoa the mountains of Israel” (Ez. 34:13-14). 

We thank almighty God who in His providence has given us such a 
shepherd whose finger is on the very pulse of our times and who senses 
the real needs of his children throughout the world. We feel most grate- 
ful to His Holiness for the great fatherly care which he has bestowed 
upon us, and we hasten to pledge to him again our allegiance, our filial 


love and our undying loyalty. 
* Joseph J. Annabring 


FAMILY PREPARATION FOR 
FIRST HOLY a 


ERHAPS we are not alone 


in thinking that for all too long first holy Communion has been too much 
a “one big day event.” Also, that it has been too exclusive of family 
participation. Undue emphasis on this day has been placed upon the 
need of absolute freedom from even the tiniest sin; upon the social 
requirements of proper white dresses, veils, white shirts, ties. Even the 
“rubrics” of proper walking, eye-casting, hand-folding, burying-of-face- 
in hands after Communion have received exaggerated stress. 
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Moreover, in many instances, parents are neglected or absolved from 
their rightful and dutiful pleasure of preparing for and participating in 
this “big day.” The teachers are supposed to know how to “get them 
ready.” Parents are expected to pay the first Communion bill, be present 
to watch their darling child in its performance, take pictures after Mass, 
and listen proudly to grandma and godparents exclaiming over the 
loveliness of the event. 

Holy Communion day should be taught as what it is —a great day of 
life, surely; but a beginning, not a terminus: the first day of complete 
participation in the life of the Eucharist or Mass. First holy Communion 
should not be allowed to stand in isolation but rather be fitted into the 
larger reality of life in the offering of sacrifice to God. 

The offering of sacrifice has always been a family project. Preparation 
for it should be shared by the family — in toil, joy and sorrow. Sacrifice- 
making is a continuing need of man, not merely a climactic spurt. 

During the past year we have tried to steer the first Communion 
“class” and their families in the direction of this goal. Our parish is 
small and chiefly rural. A parochial school is valuable but not essential 
in this venture which we call “The family wheat project for the first 
Communion Mass.” 

Last spring families of the first graders were asked to plant in their 
gardens a wheat plot sufficient to furnish flour for altar breads to be used 
for the first Communion Mass a year later. This phase of the project 
stumbled. Lateness of the season, inexperience, etc., were difficulties in 
raising wheat. But a farmer, living near the parish church, came to the 
rescue by offering his experimental plot for use of the fifteen families 
concerned. The 10 by 80 foot area would furnish enough wheat for all. 

On a school day, the children walked to this plot to seed the wheat and 
offer suitable prayers. When the wheat had sprouted, the children to- 
gether with the parents and other members of the family on a Sunday 
walked to the plot for more instructions, prayers, and division of the 
larger plot into 5 by 10 foot sections for each family. Not infrequently 
during the summer families were seen watching the crop of wheat as it 
waved and beckoned to be moved to the altar. 

Finally the day of “combining” came. It was a Sunday — surely a day 
of rest from servile work. But this was a labor of love: preparing the 
materials for the sacrifice of the Eucharist. Proper blessing prayers were 
again recited before harvest. Then, a sight to behold! The harvest tools 
came forth: shears, trimmers, scythes, hack-saws, knives, bolo-knives, 
scissors. Parents with their child, brothers and sisters helping, harvested 
away until each family had its wheat tied in a bundle, ready for home 
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Sundays is the answer to a real need. Without the evening Mass a notable 
number of people actually miss Mass on Sundays. 

3) The evening Mass on holy days has been a real spiritual boon to 
the eucharistic life of the faithful. 

4) The evening Mass on the First Friday has borne the richest har- 
vest. The results certainly must be most pleasing to the Sacred Heart. 

5) Abuses, misconceptions and criticisms are practically nil. 

Upon the occasion of his visit to the United States (October 8, 1936) 
our Holy Father, then Cardinal Pacelli, remarked in a written statement: 
“On this, my first visit to the United States, there is no need of a written 
statement to have you understand my desire, cherished for a long time, 
to see with my own eyes this country and to feel the pulsation of its life 
and labors.” How gratifying would it be to His Holiness to see with 
his own eyes the pulsation of that vigorous eucharistic life that has been 
so truly nurtured by the great eucharistic privileges which he has so gen- 
erously accorded us. With the shepherd in Ezechiel he can say: “I will 
feed them in the mountains of Israel, by the rivers and on habitations of 
the land. I will feed them in the most fruitful pastures and their pastures 
shall be in the mountains of Israel, and they shall rest on the green grass 
and be fed in fat pastures upon the mountains of Israel” (Ez. 34: 13-14). 

We thank almighty God who in His providence has given us such a 
shepherd whose finger is on the very pulse of our times and who senses 
the real needs of his children throughout the world. We feel most grate- 
ful to His Holiness for the great fatherly care which he has bestowed 
upon us, and we hasten to pledge to him again our allegiance, our filial 
love and our undying loyalty. 

* Joseph J. Annabring 


FAMILY PREPARATION FOR 
FIRST HOLY ae 


ERHAPS we are not alone 
in thinking that for all too long first holy Communion has been too much 
a “one big day event.” Also, that it has been too exclusive of family 
participation. Undue emphasis on this day has been placed upon the 
need of absolute freedom from even the tiniest sin; upon the social 
requirements of proper white dresses, veils, white shirts, ties. Even the 
“rubrics” of proper walking, eye-casting, hand-folding, burying-of-face- 
in hands after Communion have received exaggerated stress. 
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Moreover, in many instances, parents are neglected or absolved from 
their rightful and dutiful pleasure of preparing for and participating in 
this “big day.” The teachers are supposed to know how to “get them 
ready.” Parents are expected to pay the first Communion bill, be present 
to watch their darling child in its performance, take pictures after Mass, 
and listen proudly to grandma and godparents exclaiming over the 
loveliness of the event. 

Holy Communion day should be taught as what it is —a great day of 
life, surely; but a beginning, not a terminus: the first day of complete 
participation in the life of the Eucharist or Mass. First holy Communion 
should not be allowed to stand in isolation but rather be fitted into the 
larger reality of life in the offering of sacrifice to God. 

The offering of sacrifice has always been a family project. Preparation 
for it should be shared by the family — in toil, joy and sorrow. Sacrifice- 
making is a continuing need of man, not merely a climactic spurt. 

During the past year we have tried to steer the first Communion 
“class” and their families in the direction of this goal. Our parish is 
small and chiefly rural. A parochial school is valuable but not essential 
in this venture which we call “The family wheat project for the first 
Communion Mass.” 

Last spring families of the first graders were asked to plant in their 
gardens a wheat plot sufficient to furnish flour for altar breads to be used 
for the first Communion Mass a year later. This phase of the project 
stumbled. Lateness of the season, inexperience, etc., were difficulties in 
raising wheat. But a farmer, living near the parish church, came to the 
rescue by offering his experimental plot for use of the fifteen families 
concerned. The 10 by 80 foot area would furnish enough wheat for all. 

On a school day, the children walked to this plot to seed the wheat and 
offer suitable prayers. When the wheat had sprouted, the children to- 
gether with the parents and other members of the family on a Sunday 
walked to the plot for more instructions, prayers, and division of the 
larger plot into 5 by 10 foot sections for each family. Not infrequently 
during the summer families were seen watching the crop of wheat as it 
waved and beckoned to be moved to the altar. 

Finally the day of “combining” came. It was a Sunday — surely a day 
of rest from servile work. But this was a labor of love: preparing the 
materials for the sacrifice of the Eucharist. Proper blessing prayers were 
again recited before harvest. Then, a sight to behold! The harvest tools 
came forth: shears, trimmers, scythes, hack-saws, knives, bolo-knives, 
scissors. Parents with their child, brothers and sisters helping, harvested 
away until each family had its wheat tied in a bundle, ready for home 
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care and tender guarding until mature. As for home-threshing, parents 
have told me that it is not such an easy matter, and requires the patient 
help of young and old in the family. 

Now the wheat rests safely in a glass or tin container, holding the 
place of honor on the family altar. You can be sure it receives many a 
prayer from July till May —this material taken from the soil and pre- 
pared for God’s sacrifice. 

This year on the feast of Epiphany, the children like little kings 
proudly and humbly brought their wheat to the crib for their offering 
to the King of the Eucharist and for additional blessings of the Church. 
Then home again to the family altar till a week before first Communion 
Mass (in May). 

There will be a wheat-grinding day, family style, on a Sunday after- 
noon. A special electric mill will be borrowed from a neighboring pastor. 
Each family will convert its own quantity of wheat into whole wheat 
flour. Nothing will be subtracted from the flour. All ingredients will be 
used. For the bread is to symbolize the complete offering of self. The 
brown flour will be baked into altar breads several days before first 
Communion day by the children themselves—with some help, of 
course! That is also a good occasion to have the family together for a 
short rehearsal, for they will participate very actively in the Mass on the 
“big day.” Small breads for every member of the family and large bread 
for the priest are now ready. 

On the day itself, a procession is fitting. The child, carrying the 
family’s altar breads in a basket lined with linen, proceeds into church 
with the family, while the entire parish joins in singing a joyous hymn. 
Each first Communion family gets an entire pew to itself — some fami- 
lies are large — with the first communicant placed nearest the center 
aisle. 

Community or dialogue Mass is the manner of offering Sacrifice on 
this day. Between the sermon and Credo, the child is privileged to bring 
to the altar the breads for all members of the family. At receiving time 
of Mass, the child leads the family to the Communion table as a united 
group — united in Christ and charity. The families which sacrifice and 
receive together seldom have incompatibility problems. (We do not 
have mixed marriages in the parish.) 

We think this sort of preparation for and participation in first Com- 
munion rectifies the danger of misplaced emotionalism; and then, too, 
it grasps the opportunity of teaching by example the beauty of sanctify- 
ing daily life and earthly things to the glory of God and family holiness. 
Anthony Louis 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


FTER reading the various sugges- 
tions for more active participation in the Mass put forward in WoRsHIP 
for a long time, it was a wonderful experience to come across a parish in 
which many of these ideas had been integrated into the divine service 
in an effective and significant manner. Even though this parish is in 
Germany and fairly small, with only two Sunday Masses, there does 
seem to be a great deal that would be adaptable in this country as well. 
The pastor of this parish in Stockdorf near Munich is Fr. Goldbrunner, 
several of whose books on depth psychology have appeared in English 
translation and have received high praise from Catholic experts in the 
field. 

The Mass starts with two or three verses of a hymn appropriate to 
the season, sung by all, until the priest is ready for the Kyrie, which he 
prays alternately with the congregation. The collect is read by a leader; 
then the server (two young men serve Mass) on the epistle side turns 
towards the people, motions them to sit down, and reads the epistle in 
the vernacular, while the priest is reading it quietly in Latin. After a 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, the other server faces the people and reads the 
gospel. A sermon on the gospel follows, after which the whole congrega- 
tion recites the Credo. 

In order to strengthen the continuity of each Sunday’s Mass texts, 
petitions related to the gospel are read by the leader during the offertory; 
the congregation answers each with “We ask you to hear us.” There is a 
pause for meditation after each petition. As they are designed to deepen 
the thoughts of the gospel and of the sermon, they vary from week to 
week. For example, for the tenth Sunday after Pentecost (the gospel of 
the pharisee and the publican) the following petitions were used: 

“Omnipotent, eternal God, Creator of mankind, Lord of all nations 
and our Father, we pray for Your mercy... . 

“That You will help us recognize the pharisee within ourselves. . . . 

“That we do not trust in ourselves when we should trust in God. . . . 

“That we learn from the publican how to rely upon Your grace... . 

“That You will forgive us our weaknesses and sins of the past 
week. ... 

“That You will strengthen our good intentions for the coming 
week. .., 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 
Worsuip will be paid to any address designated, for every item printed. 
— Ep. 
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“For You are all-kind. We place these prayers on Your altar so that 
Your angel may take them up with the sacrifice of Your Son. Amen.” 

Whatever the arguments against substituting these petitions for the 
offertory prayers, they do impress one with the message of the gospel 
of that Sunday and seem particularly suited for children’s Masses. (How 
many of us can recall the gospel even by the end of Mass, if it is only 
one item read among a host of announcements?) Moreover, such peti- 
tions are very effective in “preparing the gifts for the sacrifice” — name- 
ly, ourselves — which, after all, is the true purpose of the offertory; and 
the “gifts” are prepared according to the express mind of the Church on 
this particular day. And there is, too, the historical precedent of the 
“Prayers of the Faithful” at this point of the Mass. 

After the customary exchange of exhortations, the preface is read by 
the leader and another hymn follows for the Sanctus. There is complete 
silence up to the Our Father, which is prayed by all. 

Holy Communion is distributed from a golden bread plate instead 
of from a chalice. Unless one has experienced it, it is hard to imagine 
how much difference this makes in realizing that Communion is really 
a holy meal to which all are invited; as Fr. Goldbrunner explained at 
the German Liturgical Congress last summer: “One doesn’t eat bread 
out of a cup in ordinary life, so why at Mass?” 

The communion-verse is read by the leader, then another hymn is 
sung during the last gospel. Only then does the priest read the announce- 
ments for the following week (do we really have to interrupt the Mass 
itself with announcements of raffles, bake sales, marriage regulations, 
Mass intentions, etc.?). Despite this, nobody ever seemed to leave early. 
Even if people should leave early, would it not be better to have them 
miss part of these announcements, which they can usually read in the 
bulletin anyway, than part of Mass? 

The diocesan books which contain the hymns and prayers for Mass 
are stacked in two boxes at the entrance of the church; thus, even if one 
comes without a missal or as a stranger, it is no barrier to taking part. 
The whole Mass is celebrated without any rushing, but still does not take 
more than 40-45 minutes. 

This is really a service from which one goes home convinced that it 
is the best possible way to give praise and thanks to God; the idea of 
just “meeting an obligation” never enters the mind. 
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A REPORT ON HOLY WEEK 1956 


THOROUGH 
report on the New Holy Week in the United States will be presented 
by Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas City, Mo., at the Assisi International 
Congress. In the meanwhile, only an estimate is possible, based on 
newspaper headlines and accounts, on editorials appearing in the dio- 
cesan papers, on private correspondence, and on partial or local spot- 
checks by means of questionnaires. 

The NCWC news story, and many of the diocesan papers, carried 
such glowing accounts that readers might even be excused for suspecting 
their authors of belonging to the tribe sometimes called “liturgical en- 
thusiasts.” Yet that seems unlikely: for up to the present, there has 
been little evidence that the editorial sanctums had been infiltrated to any 
extent. Letters that reached us in great numbers from all parts of the 
country bear out the overwhelmingly optimistic impression. The note 
of surprise at the results makes itself heard repeatedly, however. Priests 
in many instances had underestimated the grateful response of the 
people to the Holy Father’s initiative; and the faithful surprised even 
themselves. 

In a word — to borrow the happy formulation of Fr. Thomas Carroll 
of Boston — the New Holy Week proved to be the most important and 
popular Eucharistic Congress in the history of the Church: a four-day 
congress not limited to one city, but celebrated in every parish. 

To secure more concrete information, we issued a questionnaire to 
64 priests (not all “liturgical enthusiasts”), representing 6 dioceses in 
the upper Midwest. Except for the geographical limitations, the results 
may, we believe, be considered fairly representative, since both large 
and small parishs, urban, town and rural, are included — the majority 
of parishes have from 4 to 8 Masses on a normal Sunday. 

Fifty-one answers were received. 


I. Had the Easter Vigil been observed in the parish: during the pre- 
vious four years (12); three years (8); two years (5); one year 
(8); never (17).— Was it celebrated this year: on Saturday 
evening (19); towards midnight (26).— Which do you person- 
ally think preferable: Saturday evening (24); towards midnight 
(15); early Easter morning (3). 

II. What steps were taken in the parish to prepare the people for the 
New Holy Week? 
1) Sermons: one (1); two (7); three (11); none (11). 
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IX. 


2) Sermons all during Lent (18). 
3) Systematic explanations in the parish bulletin (7). 

Your own judgment of the spiritual benefits that will result if the 
New Holy Week is well explained to the people, and then properly 
performed (i.e., with the full participation desired by the Holy 
See): 

1) Negligible benefits (0). 

2) Distinctly worthwhile (17). 

3) A liturgical reform of major importance (33). 


. Your estimate of the congregation’s reaction to the New Holy 


Week this year: 

1) Indifferent (0). 

2) Mostly curiosity about something new (1). 
3) Definitely favorable (22). 

4) Very favorable (27). 


. Numbers present at the services: 


1) Palm Sunday Procession Mass: average (6); more than 
average (9); crowded (14); overflow crowd (2). 

2) Holy Thursday: average (2); more than average (8); 
crowded (22); overflow crowd (19).— How many Masses were 
celebrated: one (20); two (12). 

3) Good Friday: average (1); more than average (9) ; crowded 
(21); overflow crowd (20). 

4) Easter Vigil: disappointing attendance (10); good attendance 
(24) ; crowded church (15).— If the Easter Vigil was celebrated 
in previous year(s), was attendance this year: less (5); as good 
(15); better (11). 


. Number of Communions: 


1) Holy Thursday: about same as previous years (4); many 
more than previous years (19); double or more previous years 
(7); unable to accommodate all who wanted to receive (2). 

2) Good Friday: about half of those present (0); nearly all 
present (51). 

Was the Mandatum celebrated: yes (7); no (44).—lIf it was, 
was your personal impression: favorable (7) ; unfavorable (0). 
Did most of the people have Holy Week booklets: yes (35); no 
(14). 

Were people strongly encouraged to join in singing the “re- 
sponses”: yes (21); no (29).—Had there been preliminary 
practice: yes (13); no (30).—-If they were encouraged, did they 
join in: not at all (0) ; poorly (6) ; heartily (12). — If they were 
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XII. 


encouraged, did they join well in reciting the Pater Noster before 
the Good Friday Communion: yes (26); no (1). 


. If the number of priests allowed, did one of them give a running 


commentary during the services: yes (13); no (24); part time 
(2).— Did the commentator cue in, and help the people in sing- 
ing the responses: yes (13); no (15); occasionally (1). 


. Was baptism administered during the Easter Vigil: yes (8); no 


(40). 
In what way, do you think, could still better participation by the 
people in Holy Week be obtained, or the Holy Week be improved? 
1) A greater amount of vernacular, e.g., 
a) An English hymn during the Palm Sunday procession 
(29). 
b) “Prophecies” and other Scripture lessons in English (38). 
c) The Exsultet in English (17); the Blessing of Water (8); 
the Pater Noster on Good Friday (15). 
d) Other parts of the services: specify. (Here there was a 
scattering of comments, many asking for the Passion in 
English, preferably with divided roles; others wanted the 
people to sing the hymn during the Holy Thursday procession, 
or to join in reciting the Reproaches “which in most parishes 
are poorly sung by the choir.” Only two stated: “No more 
vernacular.” Almost all the rest seemed to favor as much 
English as possible in “the prayer and instructional parts” of 
the services: “if participation is our goal, reading from a 
book is psychologically and pedagogically a poor makeshift.”’) 
2) Do you think the Exsultet should be shortened: yes (24); 
no (16).— The Blessing of Water: yes (23); no (18). — Should 
the’ recitation of the Blessing of Water be permitted: yes (30); 
no (11). 
3) Should two Communion services be allowed on Good Friday: ~ 
yes (30); no (11). 
4) On Good Friday, which hours do you think preferable: 12:00 
to 3:00 (8); 3:00 to 6:00 (19).—Or should the pastor be al- 
lowed to determine the afternoon hours according to local cir- 
cumstances: yes (26); no (5). 


Our sincere thanks are due, moreover, to His Excellency, Bishop 


Bartholome of St. Cloud, for making available to us the results of the 
questionnaire he issued to the priests of his diocese: 


“Reports were received from 123 parishes out of the 132 parishes 


with resident pastors. Only 3 parishes reported no enthusiasm for the 
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Restored Ordo; 8 others indicated an increase in holy Communions 
received and in numbers attending the services, but did not add any 
personal comments. The majority impression given is that the change 
in the Holy Week services was very well received by priests, religious 
and laity. Especially impressive is the report of the increased number 
in attendance at the services and the greater number of people who 
received holy Communion. The comments and difficulties reported show 
a similar pattern: 

“Palm Sunday. Attendance increased, and laity like the participation 
in the procession. More vernacular in the singing of hymns by the laity 
is desired. 

“Holy Thursday. The larger parishes could not accommodate all the 
people for the services. As a consequence, holy Communion could not 
be received by all who wished to do so. (The privilege of bination on 
Holy Thursday, where necessary, would seem desirable.) There was 
difficulty in getting people to stay for Adoration after the services, espe- 
cially in rural parishes. 

“Good Friday. Many expressed a desire for more English in the pre- 
Communion part of the service. The problem of accommodating all 
who wanted to receive holy Communion was a serious one in a number 
of parishes; some provision will be necessary to solve this. About one- 
fourth of the parishes would prefer services from noon to 3:00 p.m. 

“Holy Saturday. The majority prefer services to begin at 8:00 p.m. 
The fast should end after the Vigil service if held at 8:00 p.m. 

“General. Servers, choir, the congregation must be instructed. The 
laity like to participate in processions — sing hymns in the vernacular. 
There should be more vernacular in the services: i.e., in lessons, hymns, 
the Passion. Services in chapels of institutions were very well received 
and no special difficulties were reported.” 

As is usual with such questionnaires, the comments are often more 
interesting than the answers. In this case, the number and extent of the 
remarks argue the amount of interest aroused: most of this issue of 
WorsuipP could be taken up with them. Most striking is the sentiment, 
expressed again and again, that the New Holy Week has been “the most 
consoling experience of my priestly life” because of the unprecedented 
numbers of communicants. Repeatedly, too, the writer’s deep gratitude 
to the Holy Father is voiced, often in moving terms. 

The only serious difficulty encountered was the inability to accommo- 
date the crowds on Good Friday, and in some instances on Maundy 
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Thursday. The Good Friday problem clamors for a solution, which can- 
not brook long delay. 

The Easter Vigil, too, presents a problem, but of a different kind. 
Rarely did the numbers attending equal those of the previous two days, 
even when every offort was expended to arouse interest. Especially when 
baptisms are administered — and this should be the normal procedure — 
the service by its very length fatigues both ministers and people. The 
faithful will loyally say: “How beautiful and inspiring” — but when 
next year comes round, the memory of the long hours will prompt the 
less zealous to remain at home. 

It is perhaps with this in mind that so many pastor felt that the Vigil 
service, above all, needed a greater amount of the vernacular: for this 
would make the time seem less long. Would the beautiful rite of blessing 
the water, e.g., be less inspiring if solemnly recited in English? More 
especially if the celebrant cannot carry a tune convincingly? Or would 
English for this important rite be unsuitable, now that the baptismal 
rite itself is largely in the vernacular? 

The greater leniency of the new decree in the matter of celebrating 
the Vigil on Saturday evening rather than towards midnight corresponds 
to what seems a real pastoral need, particularly in large city parishes. 
As one priest stated: “Midnight is murder. By the time we tidied up, 
and prepared things for next day, it was after two; and we had confes- 
sions Saturday morning, afternoon and evening; and each of us had 
to binate on Easter Sunday. Why confessions on Saturday evening? No 
matter how much you preach early confessions, many of those who 
need the sacrament most will persist in coming the last possible moment. 
And those are the ones that we most want to help.” 

For practical reasons, the evening hours obviously appeal more to 
the majority of priests and people. But the disadvantages should not be 
ignored: an evening celebration will remain a “Holy Saturday service,” 
and inevitably weaken its true significance as the Easter service. Is the 
possibility of an early Easter morning hour for the Vigil, at least faculta- 
tively, entirely ruled out? 

We are inclined to sympathize with the suggestions spontaneously 
offered by quite a number of pastors that if the Vigil takes place in the 
evening, the lenten fast should end after the service, at least for those who 
attend. After the Alleluias, Lent should be over; and the prospect of 
going to bed hungry after a long service will not encourage attendance — 
and will probably lessen the number of communicants on Easter day. 
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The Mandatum on Thursday was not observed widely ; but the favor- — 
able impression created wherever introduced will no doubt encourage 
others to try it next year. In most instances, according to our information, 
men of the parish were chosen in preference to boys. One priest wrote: | 
“Some of the parishes here had the Mandatum. So did we. Result : good. 


Short homily —then deacon and subd. got men—such as trustees, © 
heads of PTA, Holy Name, Bus Company, couple farmers, and our 2 | 
janitors. Real motley crowd. We are having centennial this year, so three © 
men had beards. Real deal.” No misgivings in this case, apparently, about © 


the rite being “unAmerican”! 
One of the most significant changes in the Holy Week consists in the 


restoration of the Mass of Holy Chrism. This rite, in which the Bishop © 
once a year celebrates the Sacrifice surrounded by his priests, the “co- | 


operatores ordinis nostri” (cf. the rite of ordination), and with their 
“cooperation” consecrates the sacramental oils for the diocese, is doubt- 
less destined to grow in general estimation as the Bishop’s Mass of the 
year, or rather, as the yearly Mass of diocesan unity, of signal conse- 
quence for every member of the diocesan family. The example of Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston, inviting every parish to be represented by 
members of the laity too, deserves imitation. But the meaning of the 
occasion, we are convinced, would be greatly heightened if at least all 
the priests present could receive holy Communion from the hands of their 
spiritual father at this Mass, and then return to their parishes to celebrate 
the Last Supper with their respective flocks: the unity of the diocese 
thus reaching out and visibly embracing all. 

The significance of the Easter Vigil if celebrated at midnight would 


similarly be enhanced if all priests present could receive holy Com- = 


munion (without detriment to their celebrating holy Mass during the 
day following). If the Eucharist is the sacrament of unity, it seems 
anomalous that during the most important eucharistic service of the 
year in the parish, the sacred ministers of the Mass (the curates serving 
as deacon and subdeacon) or other priests of the parish assisting in the 
sanctuary are excluded from the common Table. 


While rejoicing over the spiritual success of the New Holy Week, — 
measured by the eagerness with which the faithful attended and re- 7 
ceived holy Communion, we are apt to forget, however, that the Holy © 
See’s hopes were not limited to these objectives. The scope of the reform © 
was broader. Fr. Antonelli of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, in an q 
explanatory address delivered in Rome on March 21 and printed in the © 
Osservatore Romano the following day, insisted: “The faithful are, as 
a matter of fact, often merely spectators, not actors, in the liturgical 
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actions. It is necessary to bring back the faithful to conscious and living 
participation in the liturgical life, this school of Christian life and sanctity 
that has no substitute.” The revolutionary rubrics, “Let all respond,” 
“Let all sing,” “Let the faithful follow (the ministers) in the procession,” 
in the restored rites were meant to attract attention — and to be observed. 
Judged by this standard, we fear that the New Holy Week was not the 
signal success that it appeared to be in this first year of its celebration in 
the U.S. 

One reason undoubtedly lies in the fact that the official books arrived 
so late that adequate preparation was in many cases difficult. But that 
is not the whole story. Frankly, the principle of active participation of 
the faithful, apart from following the services in their missals, has met 
with relatively small acceptance in our country up to the present. And 
this Holy Week, we believe, has shown that the fault does not lie chiefly 
with the laity. 

Both the responses to the questionnaires and letters furnish abundant 
evidence that the laity were ready, and did respond with astonishing 
vigor, even without previous practice, when invited and helped to do so. 
We sometimes underestimate the ability as well as the good will of our 
people. It was a sobering experience to read what a certain group of 
forty college students, from as many parishes, had to say about the New 
Holy Week after it was all over. Many of them were by no means so 
enthusiastic as the headlines in our newspapers and the quotations from 
our pastors. They felt cheated. The build-up in newspapers and maga- 
zines had aroused expectations about their active sharing in the rites 
which were not fulfilled. They felt especially cheated when no effort 
whatever was made to fulfill them. The directives from Rome were clear 
enough, and had been generally advertised. Was there a local dispensation 
from their observance? 

Similar disillusionment has been experienced in some parishes where 
the faithful were encouraged to and did take an active part during the 
Sacred Triduum — only to discover that they must again remain silent 
on Easter Sunday and after. 

We don’t intend to sound a pessimistic note. Far from it. The de- 
cisive measures taken by the Holy Father have in some respects done 
more to direct sympathetic attention to the ideas of the liturgical restora- 
tion than thirty previous years of unofficial efforts. “Active participation” 
has received a hearing, and was attempted for the-first time in hundreds, 
perhaps several thounsands, of parishes. And no doubt, with more time 
for preparation, the picture will improve next year. 

In the meanwhile, the full scope of the restoration must be given 
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utmost publicity: for, as Bishop Brady wrote to his priests and people, 
the success of the New Holy Week must be measured not merely by 
how many attend and receive holy Communion, but “by how many 
who do attend have a vocal, active part in the worship and how well 
they understand what they are doing. . . . Our objective must be to 
have our people share together the unforgettable experience of wor- 
shipping as a Church, not simply as individuals.” 

Finally, whatever the degree of actual participation, the unexepectedly 
enthusiastic response to the New Holy Week indicates that priests and 
laity have been convinced of the pastoral aim of the Holy Father's 
program of liturgical restoration. Our Supreme Pastor in the see of 
Peter is concerned above all with the present spiritual needs of his flock. 
In his own words: “The Catholic faith, the Church, are life. . . . The 
Church is ancient, but also eternally young; she has an inexhaustibly 
rich history, but she doesn’t lose herself in history; she is never merely 
past, but always and first of all present; she lives in time, for she is 
always for ‘today,’ for the problems and the needs of today, for the 
people who are alive on earth today” (address, January 4, 1948). 

“Let us pray for our sovereign pontiff Pius XII. May the Lord watch 
over him and give him life and happiness on earth. . . .” 

The Editor 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors : — Rev. Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, is the author of the outstanding modern 
study on the Mass: The Mass of the Roman Rite, and likewise an au- 
thority and author in the field of catechetics. We are honored to number 
him among our associate editors. — Rev. John M. Hayes is chaplain of 
Mercy High School in Chicago and editor of Apostolate, the quarterly 


magazine of the Catholic Action Federations. — Mother Kathryn Sulli- | 
van, R.S.C.J., of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, | 


N.Y., co-author of several standard textbooks on Scripture, is a member 
of the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome.—Rt. Rev. Martin B. 


Hellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross parish in St. Louis, ranks in the fore- | 


front of the pioneers and leaders of the liturgical movement in the U.S. — 
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The Most Rev. Joseph J. Annabring is the bishop of Superior, Wis. His 
essay is important as the first systematic study undertaken in our country 
on the pastoral results of the decree on evening Mass and the eucharistic 
fast. — Rev. Anthony Louis is pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Bellechester, 
Minn. 




































More and more frequently, of late, we run short of space, even if 
we increase the number of pages from 64 to 80, as in this instance. Things 
readied for the printer have to be scrapped, or postponed. We had 
planned for this issue a “prophetic” essay on the changes in the ritual 
of the holy Mass which we may probably expect on the evidence of the 
reforms already instituted in the New Holy Week. Perhaps it is just as 
well that we postpone that effort till the next number. Such guesses are 
hazardous at best. A little more time will result in a more careful 
evaluation. 


Two years ago we changed to a ten issues annually schedule, while 
increasing the size of each number. To forestall misunderstanding or 
disappointment, we wish to remind readers, therefore, that the June 
and August issues of WorsHIP drop out. 


Our “Perils of the Vernacular” department. In the haste of presenting 
a digest of the new Decree on the Restored Holy Week to its readers, a 
dignified English journal caused consternation in many a rectory by 
summarizing the ruling: “Per totam hebdomadam sanctam . . . in 
missa prohibentur collectae, quolibet titulo imperatae”: “The Decree 
explicitly forbids any church collections during Holy Week.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SEMINARY PREPARATION 


To the Editor: — “Living the liturgy” is the core idea of our seminary 
liturgy society. Accenting the practical side, we have tried to add some- 
thing to classroom knowledge as a fuller preparation for the apostolate 
after ordination. 
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Over the four years of its life, the society has followed a plan focused 
on this end. The method is simple. The group meets once a month. A 
member delivers a paper covering a determined phase of the study 
theme for the year. Last year it was “Living the Mass” ; this year, “Living 
the Sacraments.” A typical paper takes about twenty minutes, treats 
first of some of the dogmatic and historical background of the sacra- 
ment, and then, using facts collected from WorsHiP and other sources, 
the speaker describes actual instances in which the sacrament has been 
made more “living.” A discussion follows. Meetings are open to all non- 
members who wish to attend, or they may read a condensation of the 
paper in the seminary publication devoted to preparation for the priest- 
hood. 

Another endeavor centers around the writing of signs for the “liturgy 
board.” Here the aim is expression of liturgical thought for the benefit 
of all the students. The signs are short and attractive, often illustrated 
by some willing seminary artist. Usually pin-pointing a thought from 
the liturgical year, they are posted on an illuminated bulletin board the 
evening before the more important feasts. Many themes make good 
matter for a series of notices: the Mystical Body, definition of the 
liturgy, the Church Unity Octave, the O-antiphons. The students find 
that a well-worked-out, clear, concise thought adds a valuable supple- 
ment and summary to their own preparation for Mass. 

One Sunday each year everyone participates in a special “liturgy 
day.” It begins the evening before with three or four papers read by 
members of the group and prepared, usually, along the lines of the study 
theme of the year. The day itself opens with dialogue Mass, followed 
later by solemn high Mass, chanted, as usual, by all the students. One of 
the professors preaches a homily for the occasion. Vespers follows 
in the afternoon. 

A guest speaker highlights the evening. Last year we had Very Rev. 
Joseph Feeney, rector of St. Peter’s Cathedral, London, Ontario. His 
talk followed the topic of the day. Besides helping us to appreciate the 
Mass more, he indicated ways by which that appreciation and deeper 
participation may be passed on to the faithful. Suitable platform decora- 
tions, together with a display of books and liturgical items contributed 
their share toward knowing the Mass better. The day ended with Com- 
pline. 

The success of the liturgy society can be judged now by an increase 
of interest among the seminarians, but its full influence will be realized 
only when what has been learned in the seminary will be put to full use 
in the apostolate. A chief result of our meetings is the conviction, pre- 
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cisely, that a priest’s great task is to enable his flock to share as fully as 
the Church desires in sacramental worship. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary Wm. Hague, C.Ss.R. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS. By Msgr. Romano Guardini. Translated 
by Elinor C. Briefs. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. 203. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

As stated in the foreword, the chapters in this latest book of Msgr. 
Guardini were originally “discourses held before Mass in order to pre- 
pare for its celebration.” Strictly speaking, the book is not the kind one 
would ordinarily select for formal meditation, but on closer reading 
one finds much food for thought easily applicable to the spiritual life. 

The book is divided into two main divisions. Part One, dealing with 
sacred bearing, can be considered the composition of place, while Part 
Two has to do with the “essence of the Mass . . . not for the sake of 
theoretical information but in order to prepare us for the holy act.” The 
idea of preparation is indeed the theme of the entire volume. Outstand- 
ing are the reflections on silence and stillness as preparatory conditions 
for participation in the liturgy of the Word. An exceptionally nice 
balance is struck between silence and hearing, in which the interde- 
pendence of silence and speech is shown. The chapters on composure (a 
word so much more appealing in connotation than what is commonly 
called “recollection”) and action, on composure and participation; 
those dealing with the altar, the holy day and the sacred hour of Mass, 
and with the nature of the Act; with the word, the revelatory word, the 
word of praise and of entreaty —all give profound suggestions which, 
if thought through and lived, will most certainly encourage growth to 
the full stature of Christ. 

Throughout the reader is urged to develop a habit of awareness, and 
practical helps in the form of key-thoughts are given. The style of the 
book is surprisingly simple and straightforward, suffering in no way 
from translation. In this modern whirl of movement and nervous activ- 
ity, the author’s plea for a stillness that listens and hears, a silence which 
“opens the inner fount from which the word rises,” will help to bring 
inner peace. It is only by silence that speech is set free, and when the 
words are a spoken participation “they must be broad and calm and full 
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of inner knowledge, which they are only when they spring from silence. 
. . « In the words of the liturgy the truth of God and of redeemed man 
is meant to blaze.” 

Altogether Meditations before Mass is a most satisfying book since 
it helps to establish a vital awareness of the divine liturgy, a more com- 
plete inner spirit of togetherness in the Mystical Body and a stronger 
sense of being and living in Christ. 

Rochester, N. Y. Sister M. Florian, S.S.J. 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. By Rev. Louis Verheylezoon, S.J. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. 280. Cloth, $3.75. 

Many books have been written about the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. However, the author of the present volume, originally published 
in Flemish, hopes that his work will fill a definite need. His aim is to 
present an essay at systematization; not a book for mere reading nor 
a “devotional book,” but a book of study; a systematic treatment which 
embraces the devotion in its full extent and presents it as a harmonious 
and logical whole. “It is intended for all those — priests, religious and 
laymen — who wish to acquire a reasoned and exhaustive knowledge 
of the great devotion of modern times” (Preface). And the author does 
indeed, with an unsentimental, scientific attitude, examine the object 
of the devotion, its ends, its various practices and the motives for culti- 
vating it. 

We cannot however agree with the author when he claims that he 
presents the devotion to the Sacred Heart as “it is viewed and proposed 
by the Church” (p. xx). It will suffice to examine the text of the Mass 
of the feast of the Sacred Heart to see the difference between the 
Church’s interpretation of the feast and the interpretation given to 
the devotion in this book. For the Church, the feast of the Sacred Heart 
is the celebration of God’s new and eternal covenant with man, which is 
the covenant of love; the celebration of the whole sacred history cen- 
tered in Christ; of the great mystery of our redemption through Christ’s 
blood which flowed from His heart. Therefore the central mystery of 
the feast is Christ’s sacrifice, the holy sacrifice of the Mass. But for the 
author, who seems to present the devotion as embracing in its practices 
all the manifestations of our whole religion, the Mass is just one of the 
practices in this devotion, namely a “particular practice” of reparation 
which corresponds to its second principal end. The hierarchy of religious 
values seems to be completely forgotten. A more basic treatment of the 
official documents of the Church concerning the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, and especially a study of the liturgical texts, would have served 
to gain a more correct interpretation. 
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A very good point in the book is the emphasis laid on the necessity 
that the Sacred Heart should never be thought of or represented apart 
from the Sacred Humanity of Christ, apart from the Person of our 
Lord; and therefore there is no legitimate, justified place in our religious 
culture for the isolated representation of the Sacred Heart which is still 
to be found in the over-commercialized, so-called “religious art” of our 
days. 

St. John’s Abbey Achilles Horvath, O.S.B. 


MATTERS LITURGICAL. The Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum of Rev. Jo- 
seph Wuest, C.Ss.R. Translated by Rev. Thomas W. Mullaney, C.Ss.R. Re- 
arranged and Enlarged by Rev. William T. Barry, C.Ss.R. Eighth Edition. 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York. 1956. Pp. xxvi-1171. Fabricoid, $7.00. 

A few facts about this latest and completely rewritten edition of 
Matters Liturgical will emphasize its completeness, usefulness and popu- 
larity. First, this eighth English edition has grown from 630 pages (in 
1925) to 1171 pages, largely in response to interested questioners. Then, 
“the various provisions of the General Decree of March 23, 1955, on the 
Simplification of the Rubrics of the Breviary and Missal, as well as 
the explanatory responses given by the Congregation of Rites . . . have 
all been incorporated into the text of this new edition . . . at the par- 
ticular point where they properly applied” (Preface). Again, a brief 
supplement on the New Holy Week Ordo brings this edition as up-to- 
date as the editors could now make it. Finally, the indexes are very 
detailed both in subjects and in reference form. 

It is not hard to see that this handy book is (or should be) found on 
the desk of most priests and seminarians. The price, unfortunately, is a 
little steep. 

St. Benedict’s Convent Harold Fuchs, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC DOGMA. By Rev. Ludwig Ott. Edited 
in English by James Canon Bastible. Translated from the German by Patrick 
Lynch. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1955. Pp. xvi-519. Cloth, $7.50. 

The well constructed and remarkably concise conspectus of the whole 
field of dogmatic theology by Ludwig Ott is now made available in 
English translation. It was first published in German in 1952 to take 
the place of Bartmann’s compendium long out of print. The author has 
succeeded in his declared aim “to present the essentials of Church 
teaching and the foundation of such teaching in clear and concise form.” 
Each doctrinal unit sets out in the usual scholastic manner the main 
pronouncements of the Church, substantiated briefly by arguments 
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drawn from the sources of revelation and reason, often adding short 
historical notes for the understanding of the doctrine in question. 
Primarily intended to meet the needs of students for the priesthood, it 
will do good service for priests and teachers of religious desirous of a 
concise manual for quick information. Its value as a reference manual is 
increased by a good table of contents and by the dual index of persons 
and subjects. Though it makes available for the educated laymen a 
scientific exposition of the bare essentials of all dogmatic theology, this 
volume is not the answer to the growing need of a theology for the laity. 
One regretfully notes several blemishes in the English translation. 
Carelessness in proofreading has left behind many misprints. The sensi- 
tive reader will be constantly distracted by the exaggerated use of capital 
letters. The Blackfriars reviewer has pointed to something more serious: 
p. 213, read “Christ” for “Mary”; p. 414, “penance” for “baptism” ; the 
council of Vienne is wrongly given as that of Vienna, p. 95. And there 
are others. The translation of the Vatican canon on the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff does not inspire confidence (p. 283). These blemishes 
are not found in the German original. 
St. John’s Abbey Michael Marx, O.S.B. 


A BOOK OF SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION. By Ludovicus Blosius. Trans- 
lated by Fr. Bertrand A. Wilberforce, O.P. Edited by a Benedictine of Stan- 
brook Abbey. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. xxvi-143. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

The appearance of a new, revised—and readable — edition of an 


old classic is both welcome and timely. In this age of digests, summaries, 
and concentrated publications, there is need for a volume on Christian 
asceticism which would be at the same time complete but without that 
ponderous character which beginners in the spiritual life frequently 
find awe-inspiring and not a little discouraging. This work of Abbot 
Blosius fulfills such a need. In addition, readers more familiar with 
literature on spiritual subjects will discover in this book a handy sum- 
mary of material found in much lengthier volumes. Finally, those for 
whom Abbot Blosius is an old acquaintance will be happy with this new 
and more satisfactory edition of his Book of Spiritual Instruction. 

The short chapters, together with the points given at the beginning 
of each, make the book a suitable one for meditation as well as spiritual 
reading. The material contained is not only inspirational but practical, 
covering as it does the elements found in all stages of the spiritual life, 
from the purgative to the unitive. 

It is suggested that as an explanatory introduction to this work, one 
read rather carefully both the editor’s preface as well as the letter of 
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Abbot Blosius to Florentius a Monte. They will provide an important 
insight into both the author and the contents of the book. 
Montevideo, Minn. Rev. Paul J. Gorman 


GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, REJOICE. By Rev. William Lawson, S.J. Sheed 
and Ward, New York. 1955. Pp. 202. Cloth, $2.50. 
This is a book to be read at one’s leisure, but read. It is not unlike a 


good hockey game. There is much brilliant play (with words), climaxed 
by exciting scores when new thoughts flash forth as the result of some 
original thinking and of some fine team-work with the Holy Spirit in 
the apt use of holy Writ. But the pace is also sometimes slow, for the 
chapters are long. 

There is not much unction in the book but, here and there, there is a 
spot of fun when the author’s good humor peeks out from behind his 
licentiate in theology. Above all there is something very useful, a pene- 
trating new look into the beatitudes and a convincing promise of happi- 
ness for those prepared to read and to do. 

Here is the author’s own summary: The theme of the beatitudes is 
fulfilment of self in God. Poverty gives us the power of discerning the 
real from the sham, understanding and adopting God’s measurement 
of things and people. Meekness is self-possession, the fruitful manage- 
ment of one’s powers, the gaining of a victory in which the vanquished 
can rejoice. To mourn with Christ is to love others, cherishing them in 
their needs. Hunger for goodness is a full satisfaction which yet leaves 
us eager for further growth. Mercy is a royal prerogative. A clean heart 
gives us ourselves, undivided, with whom to live. Peace is the quiet of 
mind and comfort of heart in which we and all whom we have helped 
to peace can enjoy family life with God. Endurance in our fight against 
evil is the defence and sure possession of all the goodness to which 
Christ has made us heirs. To work for that happiness is itself happiness, 
for we work with Christ. 

I suspect that Fr. Lawson was happy writing Good Christian Men, 
Rejoice. 

Villa Madonna Rev. Peter A. Nearing 
Bras d’Or, N.S. 


LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR. Edited by Rev. Albert Plé, O.P. Translated 
by Donald Attwater and R. F. Trevett. Templegate, Springfield, Ill. Pp. 
viii-182. Cloth, $3.95. 

Marcion was that tragic figure, a son excommunicated by his bishop 
father, who (in Abbot Butler’s phrasing) invited the Church to “accept 
his theory that the faith and worship of Israel had not been revealed by 
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the true God, the Father of Jesus Christ.” The invitation went unheeded 
and the year 144 saw him finally cut off at Rome from the body of be- 
lievers. 

But while the ship-owner of Sinope is called a heretic, he is paid 
subtle court by Christians every time they characterize the God of an- 
cient Israel a God of severity and justice, the Father of the Lord Jesus 
a God of mercy and tender love. This offense against truth which the 
Church has reprobated is such a commonplace in Catholic writing that 
it is small wonder the meditative Jew should come to identify this cari- 
cature of his covenanted faith with the creed of Christians. A zeal to 
highlight Christ’s teachings on love against the murky shadows of phari- 
saic observance causes the Law and the prophets alike to fall frequently 
under an imprecise ban of Christians worthy of any Gnostic thinker. 
St. Paul’s descriptions of the Law as something circumscribed, both from 
its primitive character and its pedagogic function, are pushed to their 
farthest limit, with the result that our Lord’s claim that He came to ful- 
fil and not to destroy is ringingly quoted, but only half believed. 

To match this faulty presentation of evangelical truth there is the fur- 
ther practice of elucidating the Christian virtues in such sapless ethical 
fashion that the love by which Christ means to transform the earth seems 
to emerge a mere sublimation of the tendency of human nature to choose 
the self first. 

The strange fact is that while treatises on the essence and activity of 
charity exist (p. vii), systematic theological attention has not yet been 
paid to their application. The precise meaning of Christ’s presence in 
one’s brother stands as an example of this unexplored terrain. Father 
Plé has brought together (in this English edition) thirteen chapters which 
he terms preparatory to a theological treatise on the love of neighbor. 
He considers the theology of St. Thomas to contain all the principles and 
elements necessary for that task, and has asked his colleagues during 
various study weeks merely to sketch out some lines of analysis and syn- 
thesis along which a full-scale treatise might be conceived. Contributions 
to knowledge are offered here, in preparation for a needed work of 
wisdom (p. 173). 

Dominican Fathers Grail and Ramlot, the former with an especial 
skill, present essays in biblical theology. They establish the thread of 
agape in both testaments, which is nothing other than a human copying 
of divine ways: men loving other men as they come to understand better 
how God loves them. The broadening out of the Hebrew concept of 
“neighbor” is particularly well handled. The editor himself contributes 
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both what amounts to a short concordance of biblical usage of the agape 
and philia themes and an examination of the “mystery of charity” in 
terms less usual than the traditional treatment of the virtue, which he first 
presents in summary. Ramlot had made the point that Christianity’s 
“qualitative eschatology” resides in fulfilling the Master’s command to 
serve Him in His least brethren until He himself return. In Plé the idea 
is proposed that the Church is that divine-human mystery sign in which 
the goodness of God resides, is manifest, and is active. God is loved in 
each of one’s brothers having membership there. This love is a showing- 
forth of the fellowship of the blessed as it already exists in heaven, to be 
fulfilled at the parousia. Meanwhile, its testimony to the nature of God 
and the character of the blessed life is not to be discounted. The Church 
as an assembly of lovers is the chief symbol of the divine reality itself. 

There are essays on relations to others, on psychoanalysis and psycho- 
pathology. If briefly, as with the reading of Gabriel Marcel, one is 
tempted to ask if there is as little here as seems to meet the eye, the temp- 
tation is a fleeting one and can be laid to ignorance. There is for the 
most part a lively setting forth of the elements of the problem, even to 
Jean Thomas’ essay on love of our neighbor and the economics of giving. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 
Washington, D.C. 

THE CATHOLIC APPROACH TO PROTESTANTISM. By Rev. George 
H. Tavard, A. A. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1955. Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.50. 

Fr. George H. Tavard stakes out a new claim for the apostolate in 
his recent book. He states the need of a positive ecumenical effort 
among Catholics in this country to respond to the continuing ecumen- 
ism among Protestants and to correspond to Catholic efforts now in mo- 
tion in Europe. This is not a “convert” book; it is written primarily for 
Catholics. It is a call to action and a program for it. It is the outline of a 
feasible new work that could take place within the Church, a work which 
would demand a real vocation and extensive training. 

Fr. Tavard takes his cue from the words of Pope Pius XII and the 
formula of Fr. Mathias Laros. His Holiness said to some American sena- 
tors (1949) that “the only firm basis for the harmony of this world is 
this essential union which already binds all men together by the fact that 
their God and Creator is their sole common Father in heaven, He 
who gave His only Son for the redemption of all, from first to last. The 
mission of the Church is to hasten the day when this truth will be uni- 
versally acknowledged. All our life and each of our days are thoroughly 
devoted to attaining to this end.” 
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“Creative peace” is the formula Fr. Laros sets down as the ideal of 
such a Catholic move. That peace is the fruit of mutual respect between 
Christian bodies, mutual love between individual Christians, and a 
mutual exchange of human and spiritual values. “The peace thus 
achieved will be creative. It will naturally not create new beliefs but a 
new psychological turn of mind; not a new Church, but a new insight 
into the requirements of unity.” 

The Pentecost novena should be restored to its former place as a 
mighty prayer for true ecumenism. Fr. Tavard also recommends fervent 
Communion as an especial time of prayer for reunion. 

There is very little new material in the sections about Luther and 
Calvin, and the treatment of the various Protestant bodies is summary. 
That is disappointing. But the detailed history of Protestant ecumenism 
and the Catholic reaction to it is very helpful. 

It seems certain that Protestant ecumenism will keep trying to attract 
Catholic participation, and it seems just as certain that Catholics will 
not be able actively to participate in these events. Msgr. Knox’s essay 
“Reunion All Around” should be kept close at hand when these matters 
are considered. But there is nothing to keep us from gradually forming - 
our own program, building it firmly on the Bible, theology, history, patris- 
tics, liturgy, and the best in scholarship and good will. The desire for 
peace among all men and the threat of atheistic dictatorship create an 
atmosphere that Fr. Tavard considers favorable fo this new expression 
of the apostolate. 

Newman Hall Rev. George Garrelts 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PARISH PRIEST. By Canon Eugene Masure. Translated by Angeline 
Bouchard. Fides Publishers, Chicago. Pp. xxv-255. Cloth, $3.95. 

Here at last is a book on the diocesan priesthood by a scholar who also 
has firsthand acquaintance with current problems in the parochial min- 
istry. For Canon Masure obviously is aware that under the impact of vast 
economic and social changes our traditional pastoral theology has been 
found to be badly in need of revision. Leading the way, of course, has 
been the Holy See itself in making some long desired reforms in the 
liturgy for “pastoral reasons.” At the same time the role of the parish 
priest is being scrutinized more closely by theologians as they recognize 
his central position in the task of restoring all things in Christ. 

This is the background of Canon Masure’s book, which deliberately 
asks more questions than it answers. Briefly, he gives an analysis of what 
a secular priest is, and just what is his particular function in the Mystical 
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Body. Simple questions to be sure, but some very superficial and even 
uncomplimentary answers have at times been given. 

In the first of two sections, the author goes back to Scripture (above 
all to the Epistle to the Hebrews) and to the early Fathers to vindicate 
the organic position of the simple priest in the first Christian communi- 
ties, and at the same time points out his essential dependence on the 
bishop. This might be tedious reading except that the lively, controversial 
style stirs one’s interest in such old discussions as the state of perfection 
and the secular clergy, the grace of the sacrament of order, and the 
criticism of theological manuals for their skimpy and excessively juridi- 
cal treatment of holy orders. 

Part two, titled “Priestly Spirituality,” develops ideas similar to those 
set out by Cardinal Suhard in his well-known pastoral on the priesthood. 
It may come as a surprise to some that there is such a thing as a distinctive 
spirituality of the diocesan priest. There are other things equally sur- 
prising here. One point stressed repeatedly is that the external works of 
the apostolate must never be regarded as a less ennobling activity or 
even as occasions of sin, but admired for what they really are: “the 
surest means of sanctification” for the diocesan priest. This is surely a 
realistic and refreshing view to be held by a French seminary rector 
whose predecessors used to waste time denouncing the myth of Ameri- 
canism. 

Parish Priest is a good book to give a young curate worried because 
his neat horarium is blown to bits every day; or to a weary veteran 


envying his monastic brethren their enclosure; or to any priest inclined 
to believe that the active life is doomed to be mediocre. They all should 
be grateful to Fides Press for making such a work available in English. 

Minneota, Minn. Rev. Vincent Hope 


AND AMEND MY LIFE. By Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. A Grail Pub- 
lication, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1955. Pp. vi-90. Paper, $.75. 

“Progress for Religious through Confession” is the sub-title of this al- 
most unique piece of religious literature. The usual book on confession 
has the layman in mind and is hardly adequate for men or women vowed 
to a life of perfection. 

This short work on devotional confession is not designed to be read 
through but to be used as a help toward making frequent confessions 
more fruitful or as a help in an annual general confession. With its fine 
collection of psalms, prayers from the saints and reflections on sin, con- 
trition, penance, etc., the book struck me as fine material for meditations 
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on confession and related subjects. Like all the basic elements in the 
spiritual life, confession deserves frequent reflection. 

Confessors of religious men or women will also find this book a help 
in the matter of advising their penitents fruitfully. 
St. Anselm’s Church Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
New York 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. By André Frossard. Translated by Marjorie 
Villiers. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1955. Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.95. 
This “book about monks” is difficult to classify. It is evidently not 
designed to inspire or attract vocations directly. On the other hand it is 
not an index or catalogue of religious orders and societies; it is too 
incomplete to be that. The Salt of the Earth comes closest to being just 
plain chit-chat about religious orders, good waiting-room literature. At 
most it provides a light introduction to religious orders for someone en- 
tirely ignorant of them. The reviewer at times found the author’s glib and 
over-siinple statements (probably inevitable in such a brief book) irri- 
tating. 
St. Anselm’s Church Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
New York 


CONFERENCE TIDINGS 


N JANUARY 11-12 a 
Board of Directors meeting was held at Highland Park, Ill., with twenty- 
two members in attendance. Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison, pastor of Im- 
maculate Conception Church there, was our gracious host. 

A message of gratitude for the Restored Holy Week was sent to the 
Holy Father and to His Eminence, Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. A reply has been received, giving 
the Holy Father’s Apostolic Blessing to the officers and all the members 
of the Liturgical Conference. 

Holy Week Committee 

One of the most important items of business was the question of what 
the Liturgical Conference might and should do to make the first observ- 
ance of the Restored Holy Week well understood and carried out. A 
special committee was appointed, consisting of Msgr. Martin B. Hell- 
riegel, Rev. Thomas J. Carroll and Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
Since the Restored Holy Week involves the greatest changes in the 
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liturgy in nearly 400 years, it was the recommendation of this commit- 
tee that the Liturgical Conference rise to the occasion by undertaking 
the most ambitious program in its sixteen year history. The Board of 
Directors voted unanimously to adopt the committee’s proposals and 
to underwrite them to the amount of $3,200.00, which, at the moment, 
was slightly more than our treasury contained. A temporary office was 
set up in Boston with Mr. John Cort as a full-time executive secretary 
for about two months. The following is only a partial list of things done: 

1) A 4-page bibliography was drawn up and widely distributed to 
bookstores, magazines and individuals. (Copies are still available from 
the Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo.) 

2) A two day workshop for priests was held at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

3) Articles were suggested or supplied to over thirty magazines. 

4) Special feature articles and background materials were supplied 
to the secular press. 

5) Suggested copy and prints of mats were sent to advertising direc- 
tors of all diocesan papers. 

6) Holy Week Kit bands for essential materials for priests, sisters 
and the laity were supplied to all Catholic bookstores. 

7) Candle companies were alerted to the need for a practical candle 
for the laity at the Easter Vigil service. 

8) Radio and television stations were assisted by supplying program 
materials and in the actual drawing up of programs. 

9) Arrangements were made for the publication of catechetical ma- 
terials for both elementary and secondary teachers. 

10) Encouragement was given to the writing and publication of 
needed Holy Week aids and materials. 


Regional Liturgical Weeks 

In addition to the annual national Liturgical Week, it was decided to 
promote regional ones as well. The United States was divided into six 
regions, Canada into two. Each is to have a Conference representative, 
who will enlist the assistance of members and others in his area in pro- 
moting regional meetings. It is hoped that several such meetings can be 
arranged for 1956. Father William Leonard, S.J., of Boston College, is 
chairman of the Promotion Committee. 


1956 LITURGICAL WEEK AT LONDON, ONTARIO 


For the first time in its history the Liturgical Conference is taking the 
Liturgical Week beyond the United States’ borders. This North Ameri- 
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can Liturgical Week will be held at London, Ontario, August 20-23, 
under the patronage of the Most Rev. John C. Cody, D.D., bishop of 
London, who tendered the invitation with the idea of making the Week 
one of the major spiritual features of the centennial celebration of his 
diocese. 

Local Preparations 


An energetic and enthusiastic local committee has been set up under : 
the leadership of the Very Rev. Joseph Feeney, rector of St. Peter's © 
Cathedral, who has been active in the Liturgical Conference for many © 


years and is at present a member of the Board of Directors. A permanent 
liturgical commission for the diocese of London with thirteen members 
has been set up to help prepare for the Week and to direct a follow-up 
program. 

The local preparations were already under way last October when 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel and the secretary of the Confer- 
ence journeyed to London to lend their assistance. On two successive 
days in deanery meetings they spoke to the priests of the diocese at 
London and Windsor, and on the third day they went to Kitchener in the 
diocese of Hamilton where they introduced the Liturgical Week to a 
meeting of about 400 priests, sisters and laity. A program has been set 
up in the diocese of London to teach the sung Mass and the dialogue 
Mass as widely as possible. 


Theme and Program 
The theme of the Week will be a double one: Christian Participation, 
and the New Holy Week, with two full days to be devoted to each. 
The subjects of the papers as drawn up by the program committee 
follow: 
Monday, August 20: 
Morning: A Centennial — and New Liturgical Life. 
Afternoon: How Christian Worship Works. 
Evening Mass: Homily: St. Bernard Would Have Rejoiced with 
Us. 
Tuesday, August 21: 
Morning: Getting More Out of Worship. 
Afternoon: Making Participation Come to Life. 
Evening Mass: Homily: St. Jane Chantal Also Pioneered. 
Wednesday, August 22: 
Morning: Proudly Parading Our Loyalty to Christ. 
Afternoon: The Lord’s Supper Lives Again; Good Friday Is Better 
— for Communion. 
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Evening Mass: Homily: New Times, New Needs, Provide New 
Feasts. 
Thursday, August 23: 
Morning: Sectional Meetings. 
Afternoon: Easter Vigil, Climax of All. 
Evening Mass: Homily: Behold, I Make All Things New. 
The speakers have been selected, and many have already accepted 
the invitations. 


Housing 

All inquiries regarding housing are to be sent to Rev. James Doyle, 
196 Dufferin Ave., London, Ontario, Canada. The hotel headquarters 
will be at the Hotel London, Dundas and Wellington Streets. Accom- 
modations for the sisters will be available at local convents and special 
rates will be offered seminarians at St. Peter’s Seminary. Accommoda- 
tions in private homes will be available for the laity who might find the 
hotels too expensive. 


Transportation 

By air London is accessible via Trans-Canada Airlines with good con- 
nections from New York, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. The follow- 
ing railroads serve London: Canadian Pacific, U.S. Grand Trunk or 
Canadian National, Michigan and Central from Detroit and Buffalo. 

For those who labor under the misapprehension that going “all the 
way to far-away London” is out of the question, be it said that London 
is only 120 miles north of Detroit, only 120 miles from Buffalo, and 


actually south of Worcester where the Liturgical Week was held in 1955. 

Admission into Canada from the United States is a very simple matter. 
A passport may be used but none is necessary. A birth or baptismal 
certificate suffices. 


Exhibits 

Commercial exhibits, strictly limited to things liturgical, will be staged, 
in order to make materials immediately available to participants at the 
Week. Prospective exhibitors should write to Rev. Peter McCabe, 196 
Dufferin Ave., London, Canada. 


PRIESTS’ SEMINAR ON HOLY WEEK AT NOTRE DAME 
The Board of Directors at its January meeting at Highland Park, IIl., 
saw urgent need of a seminar for priests to which the hierarchy might 
send priests who would then return to their dioceses and at deanery or 
other group meetings pass on the information to great numbers of 
pastors and others charged with holding the Holy Week services. The 
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University of Notre Dame, under the direction of Father Michael § 


Mathis, graciously and efficiently organized such a seminar for Febru- 
ary 7-9. 


The Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, president of the Liturgical Con- | 
ference, sent an invitation to all the bishops of the United States and 7 
Canada to send one or more priests. A very gratifying number of 99 7 
priests from 46 dioceses attended the sessions held at the Morris Inn on © 


the campus of Notre Dame. 


The seminar was directed along lines of official instructions given by | 
His Eminence, Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the Sacred Con- © 
gregation of Rites, namely: first, to analyze the changes in the rites; 
second, to determine their liturgical meaning and pastoral purpose; 7 
third, to work out ways of ensuring a proper participation in these rites © 
by the clergy and faithful. Father Benedict Ehmann of Watkins Glen, 7 
N.Y., discussed the musical requirements, while Fr. Frederick R. Mc- © 
Manus of St. John’s Seminary at Brighton, Mass., treated of the cere- | 
monial and rubrical requirements. The liturgical meaning of the rites % 
was given by Dom Gregory Bainbridge, O S.B., who had been brought © 


over from Chevetogne, Belgium, for the seminar. Msgr. Martin B. 


Hellriegel of St. Louis, Mo., discussed the pastoral purpose of the | 


restoration. 


Within discussion groups many practical questions were raised, which | 


were then reviewed, formulated and finally answered by the panel of 


speakers. The complete proceedings have been published by the Uni- | 3 
versity of Notre Dame Press in a booklet entitled The Restored Holy | 


Week Rites which may be obtained from the Press or from the Liturgical | 
Conference at Elsberry, Mo., for 90 cents plus postage. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LITURGICAL WEEKS 


The Proceedings of all of the Liturgical Weeks back to 1940 are still |» 
available. They constitute a unique and practically complete library on | 
the sacred liturgy. The complete set of sixteen volumes is worth $28.00, | 


but on complete sets a 20% discount is allowed, so that they may be had 


for $23.00, postage included, from the Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, y 


Mo. 


Mary in the Liturgy, the Proceedings of the 1954 Milwaukee Week, | 


appeared last August and has been in great demand. In the judgment of 
several reviewers, the book fills the long-felt need for such a work in 


the English language and renders convincing evidence that the liturgical ~ 


movement promotes true and solid devotion to the Mother of God. 
The New Ritual — Liturgy and Social Order is to be the title of the 
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Proceedings of the 1955 Worcester Week which are now being edited 
and for which back-orders will be accepted. The double title indicates 
the double program at Worcester — two days on the new ritual from a 
very practical pastoral standpoint, two days on the liturgy and social 
order. 


NEW EDITION OF CONFERENCE PAMPHLET 
Anew edition is now being printed of the pamphlet What Is the Liturgi- 
cal Movement? which was first published in 1947 before the issuance 
of the encyclical Mediator Dei. It was but natural that the pamphlet 
should need revision to bring it up-to-date in view of the epochal progress 
of the liturgy since it first appeared — the Mediator Dei encyclical, the 
restored Easter Vigil, evening Mass, the mitigation of the eucharistic 
fast, the simplification of the rubrics of the missal and breviary, the 
restoration of Holy Week, and the recent encyclical Musicae Sacrae 
Disciplina on sacred music. 

Written in popular style, it is admirably adapted for introducing be- 
ginners to the liturgy and the liturgical movement. Discussion clubs and 
other groups will find it well fitted to their needs. It is available from the 
Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 


CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES 


As mentioned above, the Board of Directors, in view of the extreme 
urgency and necessity of the program, voted to spend slightly more than 
the entire amount in the treasury of the Liturgical Conference on the 
promotion of the Restored Holy Week. The promotion of regional 
liturgical weeks will likewise necessitate greater financial support. A 
special appeal is made herewith for new and renewed mmberships. In 
view of the urgent need, it is respectfully suggested that all who can, 
take a life membership for $100.00. Even larger donations, which are 
tax exempt, will be most helpful and welcome. Memberships and dona- 
tions should be sent to the Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. Each 
of the following types of membership entitles one to a copy of the cur- 
rent year’s Liturgical Week Proceedings. 


Sustaining 
General 
Religious (individual religious or institutions) 
Seminarian 
Elsberry, Mo. Aloysius Wilmes 
Secretary 
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Complete Rite of Baptism 
From New English Ritual 


BAPTISM IS SOCIAL NOW ... for you and your people 
ALL in ONE Booklet 
3 ARTICLES 
—Baptism & The Family 
—Baptism & The Parish 
—Baptism & the Sponsors 
COMMENTARY WITH THE RITE 
FOR EASY & INTELLIGENT 
LAY PARTICIPATION 
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Conception Abbey Press 
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Fourth Annual Liturgical Music Workshop 


“The Choirmaster’s Workshop”’ 


August 20th through the 31st 
Boys Town, Nebraska 


Flor Peeters Roger Wagner 

Rev. Francis Brunner Rev. Elmer Pfeil 

James Welch Eugene Selhorst 

Rev. Richard Schuler Camile Van Hulse 
Rev. Francis Schmitt 


The Creighton University, Omaha, has arranged for three hours 
credit for qualified persons. For further information write: 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
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CATECHISM ON THE 
RELIGIOUS STATE 
By LOUIS FANFANI, O.P. 


Translated by 
Paul C. Perrotta, O.P. 


$3.50 


The author makes clear the mean- 
ing and objectives of religious life, 
the law concerning admission to the 
novitiate and profession, the obliga- 
tions and privileges of religious of 
all classes. All matter is interpreted 
in the light of the most recent pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius XII. 

Designed especially for those who 
have not studied theology or canon 
law, this book avoids the legalistic 
and abstract . . . drives over the main 
points of ecclesiastical religious legis- 
lation with the simple question and 
answer method. 

Father Fanfani, O.P., has for many 
years been professor in the Angelicum, 
Rome. An established author, his work 
shows the tremendous breadth of his 
experience and background, 


At Your Bookseller 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


15 and 17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The Life 
of Little 
Saint Placid 


By Morner Genevieve GAL- 
LoIs, 0.S.B. Little Saint Placid’s 
way to perfection from his en- 
try into the monastery to his 
return to the Father. An inter- 
pretation of the spiritual life in 
text and pictures which is full 
of intelligence, strength, and 
humor. “An extraordinary little 
book, eloquently and unmis- 
takably good, genuine in its 
pictorial art, profound in its 
Theology.” — Sister M. Made- 
leva, C.S.c. $1.75 


At better bookstores 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 














CHURCH LINENS 


Exquisite qualities of Irish Church 
Linens by the yard of Madeira- 
embroidered Altar Linen of all 
types made up to fit your require- 
ments. 


PLEXIGLASS 


PALL FOUNDATIONS 
544" —6" —612"—7”" —$1.00 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 


PURE SILK EMBROIDERY 
FLOSS 


Box 394-WO Davenport, Iowa 


MARY MOORE 
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MISSALE ROMANUM—Benziger Brothers, Inc.—U. S. A. Liturgical 
Editions. Size 9 x 124%—$58.00. Size 8 x 11—$52.00. Size 7 x 10—$35.00. 
Size 6 x 9—$28.00. Size 44% x 7—$12.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Pioneer U. S. A. Publishers 
Official Liturgical Books 


Editio Juxta 
Typicam Vaticonam 
BENEDICENDA 
Detailed Directions for Priest, Ministers and Bishop Performing Blessings. 
By Rev. A. J. Schulte. Revised by Rev. J. B. O'Connell 

This volume contains detailed instructions for Bishops, Ministers, and for 
delegated Priests, in carrying out various blessings of the Roman Ritual 
and Roman Pontifical 

The book is essential for every parish, which should have a copy for ready 
reference for such important ceremonies as laying cf cornerstones, blessing 
of cemeteries, blessing of churches and oratories, blessing of bells, recon- 
ciliation of a violated church or cemetery, episcopal visitations, etc. 300 
pages, Black Cloth, Yellow Edges, Ribbon Marker $5.00 


CONSECRANDA 
The Performance of the Rite of Consecration of the Roman Pontifical. 
By Rev. A. J. Schulte. Revised by Rev. J. B. O’Connell 

This is a necessary book for every parish, which should have a copy for 
advance preparation for ceremonies of consecration as provided in the 
Pontificale Romanum, and for the convenience of the Bishop and assisting 
ministers. 

The book is essential for Masters of Ceremonies, seminary classes in the 
liturgy, and for reference in seminary libraries, and, as noted above, for 
every parish. 300 Pages, Black Cloth, Yellow Edges, Ribbon Marker. $5.00 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE 
(Missarum Sollemnia) — Vol. 2 
By Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R. 

This is the second and final volume of the standard work on the history 
and development of the Mass prayers and ceremonies. 
The first volume gives a treatment of the history of the Mass in general, 
and the prayers and ceremonies from the beginning of Mass to the Offer- 
tory. This second volume continues the detailed study of the Mass cere- 
monies from the Offertory to the end of Mass. Cloth. 540 pp. 
Per set of two volumes 


At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. ALgonquin 4-3053 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO6 CINCINNATI1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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The splinters of harsh 


are black jewels in your 


holy Helena. 


God’s cross weighs you a 


with splendor. 


Literature on the Saint Andrew Daily Missal sent upon request 
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